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ADR1EJN[]^E HOPE. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Miss Reay's April visit was the first of several 
others extending through May and June, when 
Lady Florence and her brother usually went 
to town for some weeks in each season. If she 
failed to make her appearane0^ "lij; least every 
other Saturday, she was suire to receive a 
reminder that she was deserting her Mends 
at Park Hall, and that they courd not possibly 
get on without her. 

The choir was in training, and, though no 
musician, Adrienne found Miss Reay's hints 
and suggestions of great use, while the in- 
terest she took in it gave additional zest to 
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the undertaking. A full choral service was 
Lady Florence's ambition, and as Mr. Hope 
offered no objection, it was proposed in time 
to achieve it. 

Adrienne soon found serious drawbacks 
in her incomplete knowledge of music, 
and if ever the choir was to be what Lady 
Florence desired, it was evident that the 
leader must qualify herself for the task. The 
subject of a more serious study of music for 
Adrienne than she had yet been able to com- 
mand, had been several times discussed 
between brother and sister. They took Miss 
Eeay into counsel, who advised that she should 
become a student of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and who undertook to make all neces- 
sary inquiries, and to learn how far it was 
practicable to carry out the idea, while she 
lived so far from London, offering, at the same 
time, to facilitate the matter in every possible 
way, and placing herself at Adrienne's dis- 
posal as chaperon e until she should become 
accustomed to the going backwards and for- 
wards alone. 

" Adrienne is not a fine lady," she said, 
" and will soon feel quite at home in her in- 
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dependent comings and goings. My own ex- 
perience is, that if a woman or girl, no matter 
how personally attractive she may be, has 
self-respect and earnestness of purpose — 
dresses modestly and is not afraid — she 
may go and come with perfect impunity. 
If women and girls will over- dress for the 
streets, lounge lazily along, stare into shop 
windows and men's faces, and then look con- 
fused and frightened when they have 
attracted the attention they have all the time 
been covertly seeking, it is not to be 
wondered at that, failing in respect for them- 
selves, others should dispense with it for 
them." 

" I have had great fights with papa on the 
question of women walking alone," said Lady 
Florence. 

'^ There is fitness in all things," returned 
Miss Reay. " A woman of your rank is not 
likely to need the independence and self- 
reliance which is essential to women of 
the middle class, and which, to sit easily, must 
be early acquired. But even for women of 
rank, something of this self-reliance is not 
bad to cultivate. In fact, they do acquire it 
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in other ways ; and no well-born, well-bred 
woman, if business or pleasure made her 
walkthrough the streets of London, would 
ever think of dressing other than quietly and 
modestly. I maintain that a gentlewoman, no 
matter to what rank of life she may belong, 
carries with her an unconscious but infallible 
weapon of defence against all the ordinary 
dangers and difficulties to which an "unpro- 
tected female" is said to be exposed. And I 
never^hear vain, silly girls and women telling 
of the annoyance they have met with, that I 
do not find it difficult to refrain from pointing 
to the cause and excuse in themselves. Men, 
even low, brutal men, know a gentlewoman 
by sight, and rarely, if ever, molest her. 
Adrienne's difficulty will lie in her ignorance 
of London and its crowds, but 1 am an ex- 
perienced dweller in cities of many lands, and 
she will prove an apt pupil ; so we may con- 
sider that difficulty in the plan we have in 
view at an end. Mr. Hope will, I am sure, 
trust her to me, and I will not trust her to her- 
self until she is quite capable of managing 
alone." 

" I envy you the freedom of your life," 
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said Lady Florence, *'and the fearlessness 
with which you seem to have gone wherever 
you wanted for years and years past. You 
must have begun your independence very 
early/' 

" As soon as I was out of the schoolroom, 
and I slipped into it so naturally that it was 
only in after years, when I heard people speak- 
ing of the difficulties and dangers to which un- 
protected girls and women were exposed, that 
I knew they existed. I confess that to 
this day, habitually as I hjive walked and 
travelled alone, I have never experienced the 
smallest annoyance, and I should not hesitate 
to set out alone to-morrow, for travels as pro- 
tracted and solitary as those of Madame Ida 
Pfeiffer, whose experience I have no doubt 
would tally with my own." 

" But all women have not the courage and 
energy of Madame Pfeiffer and Miss Reay," 
said Lord Horton, who, though he could not 
help agreeing with much of what had been 
said, had a class feeling against the personal 
independence of women. 

" As no one in their senses would jump 
overboard unless they knew how to swim, so 
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no woman in her senses would undertake, 
save as a matter of dire necessity, what she 
did not feel she had courage and energy 
to do. In these matters we must all judge 
for ourselves. Sure I am that, if we use 
faithfully any of our natural gifts, we shall 
find difficulties disappear and our path grow 
smooth before us — at least, as smooth as any 
path in this world can be. We all have our 
trials and difficulties in some form or another, 
and perhaps the very freedom you envy me, 
lady mine, may have its drawbacks." 

" One thing which strikes me very forci- 
bly," said Lord Horton, "all the more for- 
cibly perhaps because I am doomed to be a 
spectator rather than an actor, is the immense 
variety of life and character. In the forced 
inaction of my own life I cannot help looking 
upon the people who come within my sphere 
as the dramatis personce of some prolonged 
play — comedy or tragedy remains to be 
proved." 

" Let us hope it may be a domestic drama 
only," interrupted his sister. 

" I find myself speculating upon their ante- 
cedents, listening to their words and watching 
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their actions an d bye-play with even more in- 
terest than one watches the development of a 
real play. Men and women, as mere subjects 
of study, are more intensely interesting to me 
than I can describe. My chief enjoyment, 
when we are in town, consists in speculating 
upon the visitors who throng the house, com- 
ing and going like actors on a stage; in 
tracing upon their countenances and in their 
words what has happened since I last saw 
them ; whether they have progressed or retro- 
graded, whether they have been true or false 
to themselves and their purposes, and I 
assure you I arrive sometimes at startling 
conclusions." 

" But how do you know those conclusions 
to be correct ?'' asked Florence. 

"There are ways and means in London 
life of getting at externals, and then shrewdly 
guessing the rest, especially among a set 
whose objects are pretty generally known." 

'^ Now, if there be one thing in life which 
strikes me more than another," said Miss 
Reay, " it is the difficulty of really knowing 
anyone. People are not, for the most part, 
what they seem. Even if the action itself be 
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clear and transparent, the motive is often so 
complicated that could we get at that we 
should affix altogether a diflferent value to 
what we see. An action, which in itself 
seems the most natural thing in the world, 
may be the result of some sublime eflfbrt of 
self-sacrifice, the cost of which is known only 
to the individual, and to Him who, we are 
told, notes even the fall of a sparrow. What 
people seem and what people are, is, I 
imagine, in many cases, wholly irreconcilable 
with any preconceived notions of character, 
or of cause and eflPect. Of scarcely any one 
I have ever known — even most intimately — 
could I venture to predicate how they would 
act under any given set of circumstances. 
I might say of one, whatever he or she does, 
will, I know, be done nobly ; but how it would 
be done, and what appearance the doing would 
bear, I could in no instance venture to guess. 
There are certain broad lines of honesty, 
honour, and nobleness, but between these 
lines are infinite varieties and complications 
which make it difficult always to define the 
actions that fall within them. In fact, of all 
the wonders of creation, human nature is to me 
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hj far the most wonderful, so simple and yet 
so complex ; one man so like another and yet 
so wonderfully unlike ; and the finer the or- 
ganisation, the higher the culture, the more 
intricate and complicated the character be- 
comes." 

" But that is going into the depths, indeed," 
said Lord Horton. ** I am content with a 
much more superficial estimate of men and 
women. My gallery of portraits is after the 
French and English schools, yours after the 
German and Spanish." 

" Yes," said Florence ; " I fancy I see a 
Velasquez or a Rembrandt in the characters 
Miss Reay suggests, with their vivid lights 
and heavy shadows. But do you really think 
people are so terribly in earnest in every-day 
life?" 

"Not generally or always; but I think 
there are deeper tragedies going on beneath 
the smooth mask of society than many people 
suspect. I have known a few myself, and I do 
not suppose my experience is very excep- 
tional.'* 

*^ I do not know that," said Lady Florence. 
'' I think if I had any great trouble I should 
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feel strongly tempted to impart it to you. 
There is a freemasonry which teaches us 
where to look for help and sympathy, as it 
teaches us to know instinctively where we 
are liked or disliked.'* 

" Broad must be the back and strong the 
shoulders which can take the burdens of 
others upon them/' replied Miss Eeay; " and 
after all, it is little help we can give or receive 
in the hour of our deepest need. Alone we 
come into the world — alone, so far as all that is 
deepest and most sacred within us is concerned, 
we must pass through it — and alone we must 
face eternity. But here we are, as usual, 
upon grave topics while the bright sky and 
water are beckoning us to enjoy them. Let 
us look for Adrienne and be off for an after- 
noon row." 

And so saying, the trio dispersed to meet 
again in the boat-house . 
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CHAPTER V. 



The end of May was fast approaching and 
with it the expiration of the year during which 
Lady Florence had so arbitrarily insisted 
upon the Squire's silence. A year of pro- 
bation which had passed rapidly and pleasantly 
to both, neither having entertained the faintest 
doubt of the other's faith and devotion. 
Why then had the lady insisted upon the 
trial? Shall we ask why the summer sun 
shines? why the sea ripples in the August 
moonlight ? 

In the visions of love which had haunted 
her youthful dreams, integrity of heart and 
life was, above all, the quality she absolutely 
required. To no man would she yield 
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allegiance who could not first conquer her 
faith by the unquestionable truth and fidelity 
of his own. Wife to no man would she be 
in whose purity and honesty of nature she 
could not fully and entirely rely. It was the 
possession of these qualities in an eminent 
degree which gave the Squire so rapid and 
certain a conquest. The two natures were 
as easily and naturally attracted as the bee 
to the flower or the needle to the magnet, and 
of all the events of their lives nothing seemed 
30 simple and inevitable as that each 
should take and hold possession of the other 
for ever and ever. 

It was a whim, a loving woman's whim, 
which answered in the first blush of assured 
happiness, " Tell me this a year hence, and 
I will believe you," and the Squire would 
not have been the man she believed had he 
failed to read aright and respect even this 
somewhat capricious requirement of the 
woman whose whole heart and soul he knew 
to be as entirely his own, as he was, in every 
fibre of his being, hers. Years might deepen 
the love between them, but they could add 
nothing to its full and entire faith. The end 
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of the probation was at hand, and the Squire 
knew, though he had seen nothing of Lady- 
Florence since the new year, and had only 
heard of her indirectly, that she, as well as 
himself, was counting the days and hours when 
he would have fulfilled the condition laid 
upon him, and might openly claim the hand 
and heart he had already won. 

The day so looked for came at last ; and 
among the letters laid by her plate at break- 
fast was one of unfamiliar aspect — of unknown 
handwriting— yet as her eyes fell upon the 
superscription, the lids dropped tenderly over 
them, and the long white fingers closed caress- 
ingly around it as she quietly slipped it between 
the pages of a book she was reading, and 
addressed herself to the duties of the table. 

With the fine spring weather her brother 
had thrown aside the invalid habits of the 
winter, and was once more his sister's com- 
panion at the somewhat late breakfast, over 
which, when alone, they both loved to linger 
with book or newsprper. 

Lord Horton was deep in the pages of the 
Tiroes^ reading a debate in which his brother 
had borne a modest part — for Lord Charles 
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was carefully feeling his way, both with his 
constituents and the House — and this action 
of his sister escaped his notice. 

No one who had seen Mr. Harcourt and 
Lady Florence together, unless they had been 
singularly unobservant, could have failed to 
remark his silent devotion to her, or the perfect 
equanimity with which she received it, as a 
matter of course. Lord Horton then, who 
prided himself on reading the characters and 
actions of those about him, could not surely 
have been blind in this particular instance. 
To tell the truth, he had puzzled not a little 
over the position of these two towards each 
other, wondering how it was that Mr. 
Harcourt remained silent, when his admiration 
and regard were so evident that Florence's 
acquiescent acceptance of them was in itself an 
encouragement to their avowal, and when 
there was nothing in the Squire's position to 
deter him from becoming an avowed suitor. 
This bewilderment reached its climax when 
after a fortnight's visit at Christmas and New 
Year, Mr. Harcourt once more withdrew in 
silence, and as the weeks and months passed on 
nothing more was seen or heard of him save 
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through Lord Charles ; and yet the colour 
neither faded from Florence's cheek nor the 
light of happiness from her eyes — a light 
which to her brother's thought had changed 
and deepened in the last year, giving a finish- 
ing grace to her beauty. 

Breakfast over, and her brother comfortably 
bestowed by the open window in the library, 
Florence, counter-ordering her horse, say- 
ing that she felt inclined for a quiet ramble 
in the park, took her hat, and set forth, bend- 
ing her steps towards the grove of chequered 
lights, where of all places she was least likely 
to be disturbed. 

Sauntering slowly along, happy thoughts 
thronged through her mind, and even after 
she had reached her favourite seat, and was 
quite secure from interruption, she held the 
letter in her hand unopened, amusing herself 
by guessing at its contents, and when at 
length she broke the seal, having first 
studied its crest and motto, it was with a 
feeling of deep, contented happiness, which 
needed not the assurance she knew she should 
there find, that she proceeded slowly to read 
its contents. 
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Love-letters are, or should be, sacred, so 
we will not further betray the Squire's con- 
fidence than by disclosing a sentence here and 
there. 

" By the time this reaches your hands the 
year of probation you imposed will be at an 
end. Have I satisfied your requirements? 
and may I now venture to seek openly what 
at your bidding I have held in secret 
as the dearest treasure of all my life, past, 
present, and to come ? I am not a man of 
many words on any subject, least of all on 
this — so new, so sacred — but you will believe 
me when I tell you that you are the first 
woman I have ever loved, as, should some 
unforeseen fate step in between us, you 
would be the last. We Harcourts are not a 
brilliant race, but from father to son — for 
many generations past — we have done honour 
to our motto — * Uberrima fides' — and have 
given the ^ implicit faith ' we have exacted. 



'^ Your brother Edward said one day, half 
in jest, half in earnest, and as it seemed to 
me with pointed allusion to myself, * Who- 
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ever marries Florence must marry me/ I 
longed to answer him frankly and freely — as 
you had already given me the right to do — 
* Our home shall be yours ; ' and never was 
our secret so near escaping my lips as at that 
moment. 

** I will be a brother to him in word and 
deed, and he shall come and go in our home 
as in his own. I will help you to fulfil what 
I know is a sacred duty in your life, and love 
you all the more for its fulfilment. 



" I write, as you will see, from London. 
Send me one line of sanction by return, and 
I will seek Charles and your father at once. 
I have no fear of the result with either, and 
you will prepare Edward to receive another 
brother — my ownFlorence — in your husband.' ' 



Whatever else there was in the Squire's 
letter we will leave the lady of his honest, 
faithful love to enjoy. The deep quiet hap- 
piness and content with which she had 
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commenced its perusal gave place to tender 
emotion as she read on ; and as, after more than 
one perusal, with tears of happiness in her 
dark eyes, and a face expressive of loVe and 
pride— a woman's noble pride in the love of 
a noble man — she pressed the letter tenderly 
and reverently to her lips — she vowed in her 
heart of hearts to be a true and faithful wife, 
and to dedicate thenceforth her life to the 
happiness and satisfaction of his. 

The post-bag conveyed that night a dainty 
missive to the expecting lover. 

" Yes, my loyal heart, your probation is at 
an end ; may it be the first and last of trial 
we shall ever know. Do what you think 
right with respect to Charles and my father, 
I give myself implicitly into your hands now 
and for ever — safer in your keeping than my 
own. Only remember that it is long since 
the New Year, and longer still until you are 
here with me again." 
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CHAPTEE VL 



Mr. Harcourt had not miscalculated his 
reception as a suitor for the hand of Lady 
Florence, either with father or brothers. 

The Marquis was at first taken by surprise. 
It had not occurred to him, he said, that this 
would be the result of the unfortunate 
accident to his son; but as his daughter's 
aflfections were, it appeared, involved, and 
Mr. Harcourt's position and means were 
unexceptionable, though he, the Marquis, 
might perhaps have been better satisfied 
had a title adorned the good old name 
he bore, he had no opposition to offer. On 
the contrary, he felt sure that the future 
of his daughter would be in safe keeping in 
the hands of so honourable and upright a 
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man, and he could but congi*atulate himself 
that her selection was one he could so heartily 
and cordially endorse. 

Mr. Harcourt had sought Lord Charles 
first, and was not surprised to find that the 
tardiness of the proposal was the only thing 
concerning it which caused him any astonish- 
ment. The young lord wrung his friend's 
hand with warmth, saying, 

*' There is no man on earth I would so 
gladly see Florence's husband as yourself. 
I do not believe a better matched couple 
could be found in the United Kingdom." 

While Mr. Harcourt was thus clearing the 
way in London, Florence tenderly and care- 
fully broke the subject to Edward. As they 
sat together in the May twilight of the evening 
on which she had heard from the Squire, she 
took a low stool and placing it by the side of 
the sofa on which her brother lay, put one of 
her hands into his, and looking up into his 
face, said — 

" Guess what I have to tell you, brother 
mine." 

Her earnest manner and trembling voice 
alarmed Lord Horton. 
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" Is anything the matter," he exclaimed ; 
" my father — Charles — " 

" No, no, dear — nothing is the matter — only 
a great joy, a great blessing, has come upon 



me. 



Lord Horton was puzzled — he had not seen 
even the outside of the morning's letter — he 
knew of no communication she could have 
received. The Squire, so far as he believed, 
was at home in Devonshire; and yet, the 
great blessing of which she spoke with such 
deep and tender feeling, could only be that 
one blessing which is the crowning joy of 
human life — a worthy and reciprocal love. 

He took his sister^s face between his hands 
and gazed long and earnestly into it. She 
met his steady, searching look with one as 
steady, but full of deep and happy content. 

** There is but one joy, one blessing, my 
Florence, which can make you look and speak 
as you do now; but how has it come about? 
where is — Harcourt ?" 

The Lady Florence blushed a rosy red. 

" Oh, Edward, what do you mean — how do 
you know ?" and she struggled to release her- 
self from his searching look, but he held her 
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head gently and firmly still in his hands, 
while he answered, in a voice full of feeling, 

** I mean, Florence, that no woman, modest, 
and tender, and true, as my own dear sister 
here, would have received even the silent at- 
tentions of a man like Harcourt if she were not 
prepared to accept his love and himself. I do 
not know, but I have long suspected — hoped — 
and now you shall tell me all about it,'^ and 
with a tender kiss on the fair young brow, he 
released the upturned face, and passing his 
arm over her shoulder, held her in a loving 
fraternal embrace. 

Very dear friends were that brother and 
sister, and very full were the confidences then 
and there exchanged between them ; that they 
were not only on Florence's side, her parting 
words showed — 

*^ Be that as it may, my darling brother — 
and I do not see why such hopes should not 
in time be fulfilled — I will never forget or 
forsake you. My stedfast love and sympathy 
will ever be yours, and I will keep your 
secret as my own — better still,'' she added, 
with a smile ; " for it seems mine was trans- 
parent throughout. I wonder if Charles saw 
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through it too — and Adrienne? Well, it does 
not matter. He stood the proof, like the 
honest, loyal being he is; and you, my dear 
Edward, will not lose your sister, but gain a 
brother equally faithful and devoted." 

Did it not matter? Can any of us say of 
any word or act of our lives — " it does not 
matter" — when every word and act circles 
and circles far beyond our ken and know- 
ledge. 

" Words are mighty, words are living : 
Serpents with their venomous stings, 
Or bright angels crowding round us. 
With Heaven's light upon their wings. 
Every word has its own spirit, 
True or false, that never dies; 
Every word man's lips have uttered 
Echoes in Gk>d's skies." 

And if this be true, as the poet sings of 
words — 

• • ** Lighter than the cloud-foam 
Of the restless ocean spray. 
Vainer than the trembling shadow 
That the next hour steals away," 

How infinitely true of acts and deeds I 
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CHAPTER VII. 



The following morning broke fine and 
cloudless — a glorious May morning, wartn 
with the balmy breathings of coming summer. 
Mr. Harcourt would get L.dy Florence's 
note by the first post, and if, as she believed, 
he lost no time, that very evening might 
bring him to her. 

Like the Squire, she anticipated no diffi- 
culty with her father. A kind and indulgent 
parent, his ambition centred in his second son, 
and both Florence and Edward believed that 
to all moderate plans and wishes of theirs he 
would at no time offer opposition. Such had 
been the experience of the past, and they had 
no reason to look for anything different in the 
present and future. 
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For Lord Charles, the Marquis, was both 
politically and socially ambitious. The infirm 
health of his eldest son, almost from the 
cradle, had precluded any ambitious ideas 
for him ; and though this infirm health might 
at any time develop into active disease and 
carry the young man off, it seemed to the 
Marquis, that taking the placid condi- 
tion of his life into account, it might be in- 
definitely prolonged, so that to the talents and 
exertions of the younger son, backed by an 
advantageous mamage, he looked for the 
upholding of the dignity and influence of fhs 
family. Lord Charles knew this, and though 
there was little personal affection or sympathy 
between father and son on general points, 
they agreed here, and until Adrienne Hope had 
crossed his path, the young man had never 
thought of marriage save as a means to an 
end — that end the strengthening of his social 
and political position. His father, he knew^ 
would never forgive a marriage for love, 
unless, as rarely if ever happens, the gratifi- 
cation of love and ambition could meet in the 
same person, and though he had little to look 
for directly from the Marquis, yet indirectly 
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both his own personal ease and the welfare 
of the family demanded that no open breach 
should take place between them. 

Occupied and deeply interested in his po- 
litical career, and all which grew out of it, 
so long as he could freely see and communi- 
cate with Adrienne, and know her well and 
cared for, the young man was quite content 
that matters should remain as they were. 
He did not foresee that a time might be at 
hand when circumstances would interfere 
with this freedom of intercourse, and when 
his own strong passions might impel him to 
actions fatal to the course of life sketched out 
for him by his father, and approved by him- 
self — or to his integrity and worth as a man. 
But we will not forestall the course of 
events. 

The evening train brought Mr. Harcourt. 

The Marquis and Lord Charles were to 
follow the next day, their respective duties 
^ and engagements detaining them in town 
until Saturday. 

That Florence met the Squire with a 
deeper colour in her cheeks, and a brighter 
light than ever in her dark eyes, that the two 
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honest, loving hearts, found words and tones, 
and looks to satisfy the requirements of each, 
and that Lord Horton saw them brilliantlj 
happy, nearly an hour after, when the dinner 
bell having sounded they entered the dining- 
room where he awaited them, needs scarcely 
to be told. Mr. Harcourt had been shown 
into the library on his arrival, where Edward 
and Lady Florence were awaiting him, and 
after a few words of cordial greeting and 
congratulation between the young men. Lord 
Horton took his sister's hand, and in a tone 
of mingled feeling and playfulness, put it into 
the Squire's broad manly palm, saying, 

" Since I cannot keep her all my days, 
Harcourt, I willingly give the best sister 
brother has ever known, to bless as wife and 
friend a man whom I believe in every way 
worthy of her, and whom from this moment 
I shall look upon as a brother." 

News of the Squire's arrival reached the 
rectory that night, and when next morning, as 
Adrienne was returning from her early walk, 
she saw Mr. Harcourt and Lady Florence, 
arm-in arm, slowly coming down the path 
which led from the hall to the rectory, she 
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needed no further confirmation of the belief 
which had sprung immediately into her mind 
on hearing of this unexpected arrival, that 
he had come to claim the young mistress of 
Park Hall as wife, and lady of the fair 
Devonshire Manor, where both she and 
Florence, she believed, one short year before 
had learnt they were loved; and had perhaps 
first understood the possibilities of love and 
happiness shut up within themselves, as the 
rose closes over its fragrant heart, yielding its 
treasures only to the soft warmth and wooing 
of the sun and southern breeze. 

She flew to meet them, her bright happy 
looks answering their own radiant expres- 
sion. 

^' Dear Florence — dear Mr. Harcourt — I 
am so glad to see you — '' and then she 
hesitated, fearing to give utterance to what 
after all was a gratuitous belief of her own,'' 

"Even though I come to carry off this 
prize?" said the squire. 

" I knew it, I felt sure of it," she exclaimed, 
taking no heed of the exact meaning of his 
words. " Oh, I do so congratulate you both, 
it is just what should be." 
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" Never was there such unanimity of feeling 
and expression," said Florence. " I declare 
I feel tempted to break away/' clinging at the 
same time more closely to the Squire's arm as 
she said these words ; " it is so provoking to 
find that everyone knew as much or more 
than ourselves the whole time." 

" Then you have been engaged — " 

" Since last night only," returned the squire, 
with a sudden desire to mystify. 

Adrienne looked perplexed. 

" But you understood one another — ^you 
knew — oh, forgive me, I have no right to 
ask," she exclaimed, remembering that in the 
impossibility of giving her motive for this 
apparent curiosity concerning the affairs of 
others, she was trespassing on the boundaries 
of good taste and feeling. 

Lady Florence looked at her inquiringly ; 
for the moment, seemingly forgetting her own 
interest in the scene. 

Adrienne saw the look and coloured. But 
she need not have feared. Florence's 
thoughts or suspicions, if she had any, did not 
tend in the right direction. 

" And now, Adrienne," said Lady Florence, 
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**will vou come back to breakfast with us 
this morning ? Edward will be delighted to 
see you upon this impromptu invitation, and 
you and our good Squire here are always 
staunch allies." 

" Thanks, dear Florence ; but I cannot 
come to breakfast; papa is expecting me, 
waiting for me even now/' she said, looking 
at her watch (the gift of Loid Charles and 
his sister), but what are you going to do this 
afternoon? I shall be free then for two or 
three hours.'* 

" Then come up to the Hall after your 
dinner, and we will either drive or go upon 
the water, as Edward likes." 

Edward seemed to be even more considered 
than usual this morning by his sister. Was 
it because she saw a separation from him 
looming in the horizon ; or was there some 
other cause which touched her sisterly love 
and sympathy? 

Adrienne watched the receding forms of 
her friends as they retraced their steps. His 
tall stalwart figure, her lithe graceful form, 
clinging to the strong arm and side, which 
seemed a very tower of strength and shelter. 
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Lord Charles was right — a better matched 
couple could nowhere have been found — a 
right royal pair they were, in comeliness of 
form and face, in integrity and fidelity of 
nature. 



Boating was Lord Horton's choice. He 
liked the buoyant swaying of the boat, the 
fresh water breeze, and the ease and comfort 
of his soft cushioned, reclining seat. Books 
were always brought on these occasions, for 
when tired of rowing or being rowed, it was 
pleasant to put the boat's head into a shady 
nook and listen to the words of some favourite 
author read aloud by one or other of the 
party. 

The Squire undertook to row on this par- 
ticular afternoon, and, after a while, he pro- 
posed to the two ladies that they should land 
with him on the side of the lake away from 
the house, and ramble over the meadows, and 
by the stream which fed the lake, and came 
meandering through pleasant fields and 
copses. 

" We will make the boat fast to a tree, and 
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Edward will enjoy the cool shade and perfect 
quiet until we return." 

"You two shall go," said Adrienne, "and 
I will stay and take care of the boat and Lord 
Horton, and paddle about as the fancy takes 
us. I am quite an expert rower now, and 
shall enjoy the importance of the position 
vastly." 

" Yes ; that is an excellent arrangement," 
said Lord Horton, and this fiat seemed to 
silence all objection from his sister, who had 
previously appeared disposed to hesitate. 
So the Squire and Florence were duly landed, 
and Adrienne rowed the boat to a sheltered 
spot, where, after mutual expressions of satis- 
faction at Lady Florence's happiness, and an 
interchange of their thoughts and suspicions 
upon the subject of the Squire's devotion to 
her through the past year. Lord Horton-^took 
up a book from among several which lay at 
hand, asking— 

" Do you know this poem of Clough's, ' The 
Bothie of Toper-na-Fuosich ?' — a poem, like 
Longfellow's ' Evangeline,' in hexameters, 
and for this reason I suspect it has failed to 
catch the public fancy. The popular ear is 
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not trained to the long swing of this measure, 
which, I confess, has for me a peculiar charm. 
There are lines in ' Evangeline ' of most 
musical rhythm, full of beauty of sound, 
quite independent of the meaning,^ of the 
words, though there are others where both 
sound and meaning are to my mind perfect. 
Among these last is that fine passage where 
her friends are persuading her to forget 
Gabriel and marry Baptiste Leblanc, the no- 
tary's son. Do you happen to remember it ?" 

" Yes ; but I should like to hear it again. 
Do please repeat it " 

Lord Horton, something of a poet himself, 
possessing too a remarkably sweet, flexible 
voice, and a correct ear, was fond of reciting 
to his sister and intimate friends, and those 
beyond this privileged circle who had once 
heard him, never failed to beg for a repeti- 
tion of what was as perfect of its kind as 
Adrienne's singing and playing. 

He began at once, 

' ' Then woidd Erangeline answer, serenely bat sadly, ' I cannot ! 
Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and not else- 
where. 
For when the heart goes before, lilie a lamp, and illumines the 
pathway, 
, Many things are made dear, that else lie hidden in darkness.' 
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And thereupon the priest, her friend and father confessor, 

Said, with a smile, — * Oh, daughter, thy Qod thus speaketh with- 
in thee ! 

Talk not of wasted affection — affection never vtba wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refresh- 
ment : 

That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the foun- 
tain. 

Patience ; accomplish thy labour, accomplish thy work of affec- 
tion! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is God-like. 

Therefore accomplish thy labour of love till the heart is made god- 
like. 

Purified, strengthened, perfected, and rendered more worthy of 
Heaven.*" 



" That rhythm is like the lullaby of winds 
and waves/' he said, as he concluded, and 
the calm deep tones of his voice still vibrated 
on the air. " The very music of it would 
soothe and console, even without the thought 
and meaning of the words/' 

" It is very beautiful — never seemed to me 
so beautiful before,*' said Adrienne, "oh, 
Lord Horton, what a privilege it must be to 
feel poetry as you do, and to give it such 
musical utterance." 

" You would not keep every privilege to 
yourself. Miss Hope, would you ? Your sing- 
ing, your musical talent, is in expression to 
you what my poor talent of recitation is to 
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me. I should have been badly oflF all these 
long years of suflfering, if I could not have 
stored my mind with the thoughts and words 
of more gifted ones, if I could not have filled 
my fancy with the pure and beautiful imagin- 
ings of poets. As Lowell, the American poet 
and philosopher, has it : — 

" Where are most sorrows, there the poet's sphere is, 
To feed the soul with patience. 
To heal its desolations 
Wiiih. words of unshorn truth, with love that never wearies." 

" You bear the privations of your delicate 
health so bravely," said Adrienne softly, 
" that those about you hardly realise, I fancy, 
the power of endurance you exhibit/* 

She had never before heard Lord Horton 
allude to his physical infirmities as a heavy 
burden, or to his position at all as one of 
trial and sorrow. And this indirect confession 
touched her all the more deeply for his wonted 
reticence. 

As he lay back in the boat the broad brim 
of the soft felt hat faling low over brow and 
eyes, the pale outline of his well-shaped nose, 
mouth, and chin, sharply defined against the 
bright clear atmosphere, a spasm of pain 
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swept across his face — a fleeting momentary 
expression of acute suflFering ; but whether 
produced by physical pain, or some mental 
emotion, or by the tender sympathetic tone 
Adrienne's voice had unconsciously assumed, 
it was impossible to say. He lay a few 
seconds, with closed eyes, while Adrienne 
gazed earnestly and intently upon his face. A 
revelation had come upon her — a revelation 
which found fitting expression in one of the 
lines he had just been repeating, and which 
echoed like the refrain of his life's song 
within her : 

" Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is God-lilte." 

Her heart throbbed with a mingled feeling 
of pity and reverence — of pity- for the 
wrecked and crippled physical life before her, 
of reverence for the noble endurance, the 
high n?ental and spiritual culture with 
which the young man had sought to conquer 
physical infirmities, and as she gazed, her 
deep blue eyes filled with tears of purest 
sympathy and tenderness. Lord Horton 
opened his and saw those tears and the 
almost heavenly expression of her face. A 
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flush passed across his own — an eager ques- 
tioning flashed from his dark eyes — then, 
reading clearly what was passing in the 
young girl's mind, his countenance resumed 
its usual calm, and holding his hand out 
frankly to her, he said, 

" I did not mean to betray myself, but you 
understand now that submission to the in- 
evitable and endurance, are not signs of in- 
sensibility or indiflFerence." 

*' Oh, I never thought you insensible or indif- 
ferent," said Adiienne warmly, having put her 
hand into his as frankly as it was offered, ^^ no 
one could see you with Florence, or be the 
recipient of such kindness and consideration 
as I have been, and not know that you had a 
gentle, genial nature." 

"A gentle, genial nature," he echoed, " yes, 
that is it,I suppose;" and as he spoke, he stroked 
the hand he held, with a light caressing 
action, his eyes following the movement of 
his hand — his thoughts who shall say where ? 
He was given to moods of dreaminess, and 
one of these seemed to have taken possession 
of him now. 
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But there was nothing embarrassing, either 
in his action or the silence. Adrienne's whole 
soul was filled with another, and was not this 
the brother of the man she loved, and her 
own good friend ? 

Unconsciously even these thoughts passed 
through her mind, if indeed they were to be 
found there at all. A feeling of tender pity 
and noble admiration had taken possession of 
her, and she gave herself up innocently to its 
charm. 

For some moments they sat thus; then, 
with a kindly gentle pressure of her hand, 
Lord Horton released it, and resuming the 
book he had laid down, perused it for a time 
in silence. 

" There is none of the music of ' Evangeline' 
in this poem,'' he said at last. *' The con- 
ception, too is far less poetic, but there is a 
rugged strength and an honesty of purpose 
about it, which remind one of the keen north 
country and air where the scene is laid. The 
descriptions, too, are some of them very fine. 
This one, for instance, of an October evening 
in the Highlands : 
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" It was on Saturday eye, in the gorgeoas bright October, 
Then when brackens are changed, and heather blooms are faded. 
And amid maset of heather and fern, green trees are bonnie ; 
Alders are green, and oaks ; the rowan scarlet and yellow ; 
One great glory of broad gold pieces api)ear8 the aspen. 
And the jewels of gold that were hung in the hair of the birch- 
tree, 
Pendnlons, here and there,— her coronet > necldace, and ear-rings. 
Cover her now, o'er and o*er, she is weary and scatters them from 
her.' 



You have never seen a Highland autumn, 
Miss Hope. Save in the United States, I do 
not think the season can be anywhere finer. 
I once spent one in the depths of Inver- 
nesshire, in the Cairn Gorm district, and, 
anything so gorgeous in earth, air, and sky, I 
had never imagined. The Spey flows through 
that part of the country, and the hills near it 
are in many instances covered with woods of 
the silver birch — * the lady of the forest,' 
as Coleridge, I think, calls it. The first frost 
changes the delicate green of their dainty 
leaves to purest gold, which seen against the 
dark twigs and branches, gives, as Clough 
says, the idea of 'jewels of gold,' * hung in 
the hair of the birch tree.' Florence was en- 
raptured with the unspeakable beauty of the 
scene, the gorgeous purples and crimsons of 
the lofty mountain range, capped here and 
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there with snow ; the deep pine forests with 
their chequered lights and shades, carpeted in 
open spaces with the crisp myrtle-green leaves 
of the cranberry, its coral bead of fruit nest- 
ling coyly to the stem, and here and there con- 
trasting vividly with the creamy-white blos- 
som — fruit and blossom in close juxtaposition. 
Lovely lakes there are, too, shut in by hill 
and mountain. In the centre of one, the 
most beautiful of all, stands a ruined castle on 
a rock, once the stronghold of some Highland 
chieftain, now the home and haunt of a pair 
of sea-eagles, who come there every year to 
raise their young. Many an hour did we 
pass on that lonely mountain lake, where at 
times in the stillness of the evening the red 
deer would come down to drink, and where 
once we saw a hunted stag take the water and 
strike- out gallantly for its life. But the dogs 
and the hunters were too close upon it, and a 
bullet from a rifle struck the noble animal full 
in the forehead. Of all the fair scenes I have 
ever known, of all things I have ever en- 
joyed in the way of natural beauty, nothing 
comes up to that autumn in Invernesshire, 
and, while I live, it will remain a perfect 
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picture in my mind on which I shall dwell 
with pleasure inferior only to the pleasure of 
the moment, for, as one of my favourites 
says — 

' The present moves attended 
With all of brave, and excellent, and fair. 
That made the old time splendid.' 

But we have wandered from our book 
here/' 

" I like this discursive talking," said 
Adrieune. " It is a thing I notice very often 
among you all. You seem to apply what you 
read to your own experiences." 

" Or rather to compare our own experiences 
with what we read of the experiences of 
others," returned Lord Horton. " I like sug- 
gestive books. I like the author who makes 
me feel that we are all akin to one another? 
and that if he know better than myself how 
to express what I have seen or felt or 
thought, in the seeing, feeling, and thinking, 
we are still alike. Given, a sufficiently re- 
tentive memory, I do not believe there is any 
phase of feeling or thought, any circum- 
stance or combination of circumstances, 
which somewhere or another could not find 
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fitting expression from poet, preacher, or 
philosopher. Shakspeare alone has almost 
exhausted the capabilities of human nature. 
But see, there are Florence and Harcourt in 
the distanc3; we must go and maet them." 

" How you will miss her — what will you do 
without her," exclaimed Adrienne, suddenly 
struck by the reverse of the happy picture 
the two lovers made. 

" Harcourt is a good fellow, and Florence 
will never desert me," Lord Horton answered. 
He spoke bravely, but there was a sad wistful 
look in his face and eyes, and, after a pause, 
he added in a low soft voice, ** You will be 
a sister to me^ Adrienne, will you not?" 

A vivid blush spread over face and brow. 
Her thoughts flew to the relationship Charles's 
love would give her, and she longed to be 
able to speak out openly and frankly ; as it 
was she answered, 

** I will be to you all I can, but no one can 
ever replace Florence." 

"Except a wife,'' he added gently and 
calmly, so gently and calmly that it seemed 
more like thinking than speaking aloud, and 
Adrienne did not feel called upon to show 
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that she had heard. Indeed the words fell 
upon her ear only — already busy with the 
oars, and looking towards the spot where the 
Squire and Florence stood waiting their ap- 
proach, it was perhaps as well for both that 
the words did pass unheeded. Nothing so 
blinds a woman to the evidence of feeling in 
another as the presence of a great love in her 
own heart. And to Adrienne's love was 
added doubt and perplexity of position, which 
might well excuse her for any amount of pre- 
occupation. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



The Marquis and his second son arrived to- 
gether that evening. Adrienne was at home 
with her father, to whom, at the close of his 
day's labours, she frequently read either the 
news of the day or some article from maga- 
zine or review. Mr. Hope enjoyed greatly 
the additional litt rary facilities of his new 
position, and, in his placid way, seemed to 
have gained by the change from Combe to 
Park Hall. 

As Adrienne sat that night in her bedroom 
brushing and combing her beautiful hair, 
which fell like a golden veil around her — she 
paused every now and then in her occupation, 
and, buried in thought, rested her head on her 
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hand. That Mr. Harcourt and Florence were 
attached she had long made up her mind ; 
thai they would eventually marry seemed to 
her also quite clear ; but now that the first 
great step was actually taken, and they were 
openly affianced, she could not help feeling 
that the marriage was not far off, and specu- 
lating upon the consequences to Lord Charles 
and herself. Florence's secret, from whatever 
cause it had arisen, was at an end, and some- 
how the knowledge of this seemed to make her 
own sit more uneasily upon her conscience. 
She felt perplexed and disturbed this fine 
May night; and opening the window, she 
leaned from it into the fresh balmy air, 
putting the thick veil of golden hair from her 
brow, and drinking in deep draughts of re- 
freshment. Long she thus stood and leaned, 
looking vacantly at the starry heavens and on 
the moving lights at the Hall, looking 
vacantly at both, for her thoughts were intent 
upon the events of that day and their 
probable consequences. 

Adrienne was not given to self-introspec- 
tion. Both naturally and by education it 
was action in which she delighted. The quiet 
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fulfilment of duties at home and abroad, the 
frank interchange of thought and feeling 
with all about her, this was the life she loved 
and had been used to. Clear and open as 
the day, not a shadow of a secret had crossed 
her life's path until now. Seen in the light 
of worldly argument, of the danger to Lord 
Charles of any act contrary to his father's 
wishes, clearly it was Adritnne's duty to 
accede to the young man's desire of secrecy 
for the present. Seen in the light of her 
own conscience, and with reference to the 
real fitness of things, the chosen friend and 
companion of his sister and brother could be 
no unfit mate for himself; and if no unfit 
mate, what need of keeping secret the love 
which was both natural and honourable? 
Wearily Adrienne turned these thoughts in 
her mind ; had often turned them before. But 
now to these thoughts were added fear and 
uncertainty for the future. 

Florence married, and no longer an inmate 
of her father's house, Adrienne would not 
only lose the happiness and solace of her 
friends' constant companionship, but she would 
lose also that general freedom of intercourse 
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with all the members of the Marquis's family 
which grew out of this friendship. She knew 
in her inmost heart that somehow her lover 
would ensure their meeting ; but how diflFerent 
it would be to the meetings hitherto, which 
the presence of the family seemed to hallow 
and sanction. 

"Am I not meeting trouble half way?" 
she said at last to herself. '* Even if Florence 
marry, she will never be long away from Lord 
Horton, and the Squire is too good to deprive 
the brother and sister of the comfort of each 
other's society." 

Then her thoughts turned naturally to 
Lord Horton' s loss in the matter, and to the 
scene that afternoon, which had worked a 
change in her feelings towards the afflicted 
young man, or which rather had deepened 
and intensified the affection and sympathy she 
already entertained for him. 

" How I wish he would marry," she men- 
tally exclaimed; "he is so good and gentle, 
and loving. Tt should be some woman who 
knows him, knows his value, and loves him 
for what he is, or he would be miserable — 
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more miserable a thousand times than if he 
were ever so lonely in his life/' 

Thus pondering and reflecting upon what 
the day had brought forth, the young girl 
slowly retired to rest ; but the golden head 
had scarcely touched the snowy pillow when 
the blue eyes closed in sleep, and all the^ 
troubled thoughts and fancies were hushed. 

They were but clouds upon the horizon, the 
first light rustling of the leaves announcing 
the approach of the storm which might 
vet brood some time in the air before it burst. 

All the family from Park Hall was at the 
morning service on that Sabbath day, and 
Mr. Harcourt, Lord Charles, and his sister 
were at the afternoon also ; and after this, 
Adrienne and her father joined them in the 
churchyard and strolled with them through 
the park to the Hall. 

The late dinner at the Hall was at six 
o'clock instead of seven on the Sunday, and 
after dinner this day, Florence and Adrienne, 
tempted by the warmth and beauty of the 
evening, strolled out on the terrace. As they 
passed the dining-room the young men saw 
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them, and immediately followed. Lord 
Charles proposed a stroll to the shrubbery, 
and having seen Lord Horton comfortably 
bestowed on a garden seat, with cushions 
arranged for his ease, they left him to the 
enjoyment of a cigar, with which he declared 
he never felt solitary. 

After awhile the couples naturally paired 
oflF, and when they reached the shrubbery 
and Mr. Harcourt and Lady Florence directed 
their steps up the principal glade. Lord 
Charles said to Adrienne, 

" Let us leave them to themselves awhile, 
they will not dislike it ; and there are pleasant 
seats and vistas in this avenue which we shall 
equally enjoy.*' 

Save on two or three occasions, oppor- 
tunity had not favoured this young couple 
with very prolonged tHe-h-tHes^ and the cur- 
rent of their lives had hitherto flowed so 
smoothly that neither had especially felt the 
need of them. Now both hailed with satis- 
faction a piece of good ' luck which secured 
to them uninterrupted conversation. Adrienne 
longed to refer her new-born doubts and 
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perplexities to Lord Charles ; while he, in 
his turn, delighted in an opportunity of free 
interchange of thought and feeling. 

As they turned into the side avenue, Lord 
Charles drew Adrienne's arm within his own, 
and, looking down into "the bright young face, 
whispered tenderly, 

"Harcourt's open and avowed happiness 
fills me with envy ; the last twenty-four hours 
have tried me more than all the rest since 
we knew we loved each other. How shall I 
bear it as the weeks and months go on until 
autumn, when he is to marry Florence ?" 

" And how shall I bear it when Florence is 
married, and T lose her, and our meetings 
become more difficult?" 

Lord Charles looked scrutinizingly into the 
young girl's face, and then, after a few moments 
silence, answered, 

" We will not meet trouble half way, my 
Adrienne. This is only the end of May, the 
marriage is not to take place until September, 
and after the wedding tour we shall have the 
happy pair here until New Year. Who knows 
what may happen meanwhile, and if only we 
are true to each other — and you will trust me, 
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my darling, implicitly — everything will T feel 
sure turn out as we would have it/' 

*' Do I not trust you implicitly ?" she said, 
looking into his face with those clear, honest 
eyes of hers. " Could I consent to be loved 
in secret if I did not trust you, and believe in 
the motives which render that secresy 
necessary." 

"To be loved in secret? to love in secret, 
you mean," he answered in a reproachful tone. 

" Oh, Charles, do not find fault with words, 
when you know that I love you with all my 
heart and soul." 

He pressed the arm which rested upon his 
closer to his side, and, not content with this, 
raised the hand to his lips and kissed it 
fervently. Since the day beneath the cedar, 
Adrienne had gently, but firmly, repressed, 
or rather evaded, any passionate demonstra- 
tions. Her fine instinct taught her that in 
the exceptional position she held, even ordi- 
nary lover's privileges were best dispensed 
with. Lord Charles seemed to comprehend 
her feeling, and respect it. Never for a 
moment had she over-stepped the dignity and 
modesty of womanhood, and the passion of 
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the young man was ever held in restraint by 
the perfect respect she inspired. 

As they strolled on, the recent engagement 
became a subject of conversation, and 
Adrienne, while expressing her pleasure at 
it, and her conviction that Florence and Mr. 
Harcourt were admirably suited to each other, 
touched upon the secrecy or mystification of 
the preceding year. 

*'I cannot get Harcourt to explain it," 
Lord Charles said. " He referred me to 
Florence, and she, in her usual cavalier way, 
as good as told me to mind my own affairs 
and not trouble about hers. And as it hap- 
pens that I too have my reasons for reserve, 
I thought it better to follow her advice." 

" Mr. Harcourt told me Saturday morning 
that the engagement only dated from the 
night before," said Adrienne, "so though 
I believe they came to a mutual understand- 
ing that day at Harcourt Hall, evidently 
there was nothing further between them." 

" Were they the only ones who came to 
a mutual understanding that day, Adrienne?" 

The quick blood rose to her face as she 
answered, half saucily. 
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" Whatever enlightenment there may have 
been for — others — mutual understanding there 
certainly was not/' 

"Ah, I see, you do not forgive me the 
foolish, selfish struggle against love." 

" I do not see why there should be any 
struggle against a true honest love/' she 
replied. "Circumstances may keep it in 
abeyance for a time, but if those who love 
be true to each other and themselves, love 
will in the end prevail." 

" You are a dear, innocent girl," he ex- 
claimed; "unworldly — an idealist! May 
your dream never be broken, your ideal never 
abased." 

" Dreams may be broken, but our ideal can 
never be abased unless we turn traitors to 
ourselves," was her answer. " But, Charles," 
she went on, earnestly, " we must not love 
of our weakness, but of our strength. I can 
understand almost any sacrifice made for 
what we love, if only we are satisfied that 
sacrifice and duty go hand in hand. I cannot 
understand sacrifice of self-respect, even for 
what we hold dearest upon earth." 
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"But can you not imagine a case/' he 
asked, "where duties may conflict?'' 

" Yes ; but surely there must always be a 
higher duty which would help one to a deci- 
sion. I know," she continued thoughtfully, 
" that some people would think me failing in 
a child's duty because I keep* from my dear 
father our love for each other. Bat though 
it grieves me to withhold from him my con- 
fidence, and at times I would give almost any- 
thing to tell him, I cannot help feeling that 
my highest duty lies with — with—" 

" With the one who will be your husband," 
said Lord Charles, tenderly, finishing her 
sentence for her. " Oh, Adrienne, what 
would I not give to save you this conflict, to 
claim you openly and wear you joyfully and 
proudly as Harcourt does my sister. But 
even they, dearest, chose their own time for 
proclaiming their love, and, after all, this is 
only what we are doing." 

" True ; but, do you know, Charles — do 
not think me weak and foolish — now that 
there is no longer any secret between them, 
now that their attachment is openly avowed 
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and sanctioned, our reserve, our secret, 
weighs upon me more than ever. You must 
help me to bear it, dear/* 

" Do you think I do not feel its burden for 
you, my dearest, and for myself; but it must 
be. Only the other day my father was again 
trying to induce me to strengthen my position 
by a rich or influential marriage. Every 
step I gain in my public career seems but to 
strengthen this idea, and I believe he would 
turn me from his doors if I dared even to 
hint at a marriage for love. Be patient, my 
own Adrienne, be firm ; you shall dictate 
and direct our intercourse ; I will respect 
your will and wishes in all ways, but do not 
withdraw your confidence or cease to feel 
that even now I hold you as my wife, and 
that your love and duty go together." 

Oh, for the sophistries of love — even when 
pure and honourable ! Is love ever anything 
else ? Gold is gold — Love is love. There 
are spurious and Brummagem imitations of 
both. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Some fortnight later found Lord Horton and 

his sister in their father's town house in 

Square. 

Mr. Harcourt had been a guest at Park 
Hall during the interval, and he and his 
future brother-in-law had become great 
friends. There was a massiveness both of 
person and character about the Squire, as 
Adrienne always insisted upon calling him, 
which had a soothing eflFect upon Edward's 
more frail and nervous organization. We 
know ias yet but little of these magnetic or 
mesmeric influences, are but en the threshold 
of their subtle and mysterious power. The 
universe is rife with forces of which we 
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know little or nothing. Are we trembling on 
the verge of fresh revelations to this material 
world, to these material bodies of ours? or is 
the hour approaching, as some think, when 

the heavens and the earth " shall be rolled 
together as a scroll," and a spiritual world, a 
spiritual existence,shall replace this terrestrial 
sphere and life ? Happy they who when the 
hour cometh — to the world or the individual — 
shall be found watching. Happier still they 
who live in this life by the spirit, and as the 
hart panteth for the watercourse, long for the 
great change when mortality shall put on im- 
mortality, and the spirit shall be freed from 
the body. 

A hale comely body it was the 
Squire owned — one of those tall powerful 
figures, broad of shoulder, deep of chest, yet 
light of limb, with somewhat large and mus- 
cular hands, but small wrists, and a massive 
well-proportioned head, whose clustering 
brown curls told of vigour, as the frank eyes 
and countenance told of unimpaired integrity 
of mind, heart, and body. 

^'It does me good to look at you, Har- 
court," Lord Horton said to him one day. 

D 5 
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" You are like a breeze from the mountains or 
the sea ; the very sight of you sweeps the 
cobwebs out of my brain, and makes me feel 
doubly a man. It is a glorious thing to be 
the possessor of such health and strength. 
You lucky fellow — to have the strength of a 
giant yet use it like a lamb I Heigho, I wonder 
why nature shews such partialities in her 
gifts. A little less to you and a little more 
to me, and you would be none the less 
efficient, while I should gain immeasurably." 

It seemed as though of late Lord Horton's 
infirmities had pressed heavier upon him than 
usual. Perhaps the atmosphere of youth and 
health and happiness about him was too rare- 
fied for so frail and suffering an existence. 

In London Mr. Harcourt lived near 

Square, and what between escorting Lady 
Florence in her daily rides, for she never 
gave up this exercise even during the 
pleasures and occupation of the season in 
town, and accompanying Lord Horton in his 
drives, &c., there were not many hours of the 
day when he was absent from his friends. 

The engagement was duly announced and 
recognised, so that the invitations of course 
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incladed Mr. Harcourt, and he went every- 
where with his fiancee and her brother. 

These two had planned that daring tbeir 
next season in town Adrienne should be in- 
itiated into some of its pleasures. 

Lady Florence, at Mr. Hope's request, 
undertook the selection of her dresses, and 
when Adrienne arrived on her long looked- 
for visit she found a simple but elegant ward- 
robe awaiting her, and had scarcely recovered 
her pleasure and surprise at this kind 
thoughtfnlness of father and friend, when 
Lady Florence put a jewel case into her hand, 
an oflFering from herself and her brothers. It 
contained a set of oriental turquoises. 

" The colour of your eyes, Adrienne," Lady 
Florence said, taking up the brooch and turn- 
ing Adrienne to the light to compare them. 
'^ Yes, Charles was right, at night your eyes 
and your ear-rings will be a match in colour, 
and the dead blue of the last will set off the 
brilliancy of the former. May you wear 
them, dear, with as much pleasure as we have 
had in selecting them," she added, closing 
Adrienne's mouth with a kiss, and running 
away from her pleased thanks. 
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That very night Adrienne wore the lovely 
trinkets. They were going to a ball, and 
Lady Florence had set her mind upon 
Adrienne's accompanying them. She had 
caused to be prepared for her a white tarletan 
dress over white silk, with simple trimmings 
of turquoise blue, and herself superintended 
her friend's toilette. The eflFect was charming- 
well might Florence be enraptured with the 
result. The snowy shoulders and arms, with 
the somewhat full throat and bust, the 
masses of golden hair (it was gold, pure gold, 
with no suggestion even of red), braided into 
a rich thick coronet, the flush of youth and 
health and happiness upon her cheeks, 
deepening into a rosy red upon the well 
shaped lips, within which glistened small 
regular teeth, white as pearls, needed no 
ornaments to complete their beauty. But 
when the turquoise brooch, ear-rings, neck- 
lace, and bracelets, came to be in their re- 
spective places, the snowy arms and neck 
looked even more snowy for the contrast, and 
the colour was, as Lord Charles had foretold, 
carried out in the clear brilliant blue of 
the fine eyes. The square head and 
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somewhat massive brow and features were 
set ofiF to the utmost ad vantage by the rich 
natural coronal of hair. It was the first time 
Adrienne had been in fall dress, and as at 
Florence's bidding she glanced shyly at the 
full-length reflection of herself in the cheval 
glass, she could not but see and feel that the 
result was a success. 

Need we say that the first, nay the one 
thought, which came into her mind was — 
*' I am so glad ; he will be pleased." 

And pleased indeed he was — surprised and 
pleased, when, dropping the light cloak she 
wore that Lord Horton might see the turquoise 
ornaments, she stood before them as perfect 
and lovely a type of youthful womanhood, 
as any drawing-room in Europe could furnish ; 
a noblegirl, who, whatever her rank in society 
might be, was fitted to adorn the highest, and 
whom Lord Charles felt, as a keen pang 
shot through him at the thought, had only 
to be seen to be admired — to become at once 
the belle of the season . 

Lord Horton's pale face lighted up with 
admiration, and after a moment's gaze he mur- 
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mured half in earnest, half in play, '* tis too 
lovely for me/* and replacing the cloak, hurried 
them all away to the carriage which was in 
waiting. 

Adrienne produced an immense sensation. 
It was long since anything so perfect had 
made its appearance in society, and the simple 
unconscious grace of her bearing and move- 
ments, added an indefinable charm to her 
singular beauty. It was a queen -like statuesque 
beauty, and whispers of — 

'' Who is she," " where does she come 
from," " what a splendid creature," buzzed 
through the rooms. 

No one knew. She came with the Luttrells, 
and that was all the information that could 
be given. 

Adrienne and Lord Charles, Mr. Harcourt 
and Lady Florence were vts-d-vts in the first 
quadrille, and it would have been difl&cult 
to find two more distingu^ looking couples in 
all London. Lady Florence's pale creamy 
complexion, and dark hair and eyes, her tall 
lithe figure, as graceful in its way as Adrienne's 
more stately one, formed a charming contrast 
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to her friend's fair beauty and golden hair, and 
roused to the utmost the quiet enthusiasm of 
that crowded drawing-room. 

Lord Charles saw the admiration, and 
knowing that five minutes after the quadrille 
was ended, Adrienne's list of dances would 
be full, he marked 'off dances for himself, 
whispering to her at the same time, 

" Do not waltz or polka with any one but 
Harcourl; and me." 

Many and eager were the claimants for the 
honour and pleasure of dancing with the 
beautiful girl, and but for Lord Charles's 
foresight in securing those dances for himself, 
the first would have been also the last that 
evening. 

Half gratified, half jealous, though dancing 
with others, and outwardly fulfilling all the 
courtesies of the situation, the young man 
never lost sight of Adrienne. Could she have 
been present that evening as his betrothed his 
love and pride would have alike been satis- 
fied, and there would have been no room for 
the conflict of feeling which now possessed 
him. At least, so he said to himself, and 
thoroughly believed. But there are natures 
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in which love and jealousy are Siamese twins 
— woe to those, male or female, who inspire 
it! 

By the time his second dance with Adrienne 
came round, the gratification and the jealousy 
were trembling in the balance, and as during 
this dance he caught sight of Georgie Graham, 
glass in eye, gazing, with evident admiration 
upon his partner, a low sullen throb of dis- 
pleasure ran through him, and he set his 
teeth beneath his brown moustache in a 
threatening manner. 

" There is that coxcomb Graham devouring 
you with his eyes," he said, in a low, angry 
tone. " I hate the butterfly fellow." 

Adrienne looked up in his face in amaze- 
ment, both at the words and tone. 

" He amuses me," she answered innocently. 
^'I cannot imagine hating anything so in- 
significant." 

Her words disarmed him. 

'* Forgive me," he said, in the same low 
tone. " I feel to-night as though everybody 
and everything was combining to rob me of 
you." 

" How foolish !" 
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" Do you not see how everyone admires you, 
what a sensation you are causing ?" 

Adrienne blushed. 

" And if I do, for whose sake do I value 
it?" 

" Dear, dear Adrienne, you are too good, 
too noble for me," and he pressed the hand 
he held. 

These words perhaps were not so wide of 
their mark as they might seem. 

The dance over, Georgie Graham made his 
way to Miss Hope, and, with elaborate polite- 
ness and compliment, thus attracting, as he 
desired, the notice of those around them, 
claimed acquaintance with her. 

" If I may be allowed the privilege, the 
honour, of dancing the next quadrille or waltz 
with you ?" 

" Thank you, but I am engaged,'* she an- 
swered coldly, looking at her tablets, 

'' Not for the waltzes, I see." 

" I do not waltz except with friends — with 
those I know well," she answei*ed frankly. 
This was a point on which her father enter- 
tained a strong opinion, as well as Lord 
Charles. 
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"How very exkraordinary/' lisped the 
dandy, "quite a rustic notion. You will 
soon learn to think diflferently, Miss Hope." 

"Meanwhile, my good fellow/' said Lord 
Charles, who had been standing by and did 
not relish either the manner or the words of 
the foppish young man, " suppose you seek a 
partner elsewhere, or you may find yourself 
without one at the last." 

*' Very good advice, 'pon my word," 
responded Georgie Graham, somewhat dis- 
comfited, and moving off. 

A party of young men immediately 
clustered round him. 

"Who is she, Graham?" " You evidently 
know all about her." '* Do tell us," &c., &c., 
assailed him on every side. 

Was there something of wounded vanity in 
the answer ? 

" Oh, she is a country clergyman's daughter 
— her father is rector of Park Place — a rustic 
beauty, and would you believe it she will not 
waltz except with friends, those she knows 
well ! Actually refused mc, as though I were 
a stranger." 

The young men laughed ; but whether at 
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Miss Hope or Georgie Graham, whose 
annoyance was transparent, seemed doubtful. 

It was soon whispered through the room 
who the beautiful girl was, and before the 
ball was over it was unanimously decided 
that she would be the future Lady Charles 
Luttrell. This decision being arrived at 
in virtue of three quadrilles with Lord 
Charles, and an occasional waltz or polka 
with hira and Mr. Harcourt. Only that 
Mr. Harcourt was known to be engaged to 
Lady Florence, there might, on the same 
score, have arisen a doubt as to which was 
the successful candidate, he having contrived 
to secure an equal number of dances for him- 
self. 

The party returned to — Square in the 
early dawn. Lady Florence, delighted with 
her friend's success, for which it may be for- 
given her if she took some credit to herself 
in the perfect toilette she had selected ; Lord 
Charles^ mollified by Adrienne's avoidance of 
Georgie Graham, to which, if the truth must 
be told, he was more indebted to the crowded 
state of her tablets than anything else; 
Adrienne herself, excited and tired, but happy 
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in the admiration whicli she valued for 
another's sake ; and the Squire, as he. always 
was, happy in the happiness of those about 
him, and proud as man could be of the lovely 
woman before him — the loveliest, dearest, and 
best — in the sunshine of whose presence his 
life would henceforth rejoice. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The striking nature of Adrienne's beauty 
made more than a passing impression, and in 
the two or three balls she subsequently at- 
tended, at concerts and the opera, she could 
not help observing the attention and admira- 
tion she excited. But it was not in her 
nature or education to value admiration for 
its own sake ] and even had she not seen that 
its manifestation beyond a certain point, and 
that a very limited one, annoyed and distressed 
Lord Charles, she would, from choice, have 
withdrawn as much as possible from general 
notice. 

Wherever there was good music to be heard 
the friends went. Adrienne delighted in the 
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opera, and never tired of hearing Grisi and 
Mario, whose singing, though neither were at 
that date in their pristine force, enchanted 
her. 

The opera was Lord Horton's principal en- 
joyment, one in which to accompany him 
Lady Florence habitually sacrificed other 
engagements, while Adrienne was only too 
glad to give up balls for the same amuse- 
ment. 

Lord Charles never sacrificed his Parlia- 
mentary duty, still he often found time to 
join them at the opera, and to escort them 
afterwards either home or, on some rare oc- 
casions, to a dance or supper. 

The days flew by, and if occasionally 
Adrienne were troubled and perplexed by 
some shadow of displeasure on Lord Charles's 
part — displeasure as impalpable yet as clearly 
defined as a shadow — there was nothing else 
to mar the perfect enjoyment of this her first 
introduction into society. 

He could not reconcile himself to the uni- 
versal and openly-expressed admiration she 
excited, and of late an uncomfortable feeling 
had taken possession of him lest Edward, his 
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brother, should succumb to the charm of her 
presence and the real value of her character, 
which those who knew her best could not but 
feel the most 

But Adrienne herself, with her frank man- 
ner and loyal nature, unconsciously soothed 
these doubts and misgivings, and though her 
own feeling for Lord Horton had undergone a 
change since that scene in the boat which had 
revealed him more clearly to her, drawing 
deeply upon all her womanly sympathy and 
pity, yet the feeling itself was so entirely 
one of sisterly love and tenderness, that 
neither its object, nor those about them, could 
for one moment question its nature. 

Still, the jealousy was smouldering, and 
needed but an accidental spark to explode. 

One morning, soon after Adrienne's arrival. 
Lady Morton and Miss Reay called to offer 
in person congratulations to Lady Florence, 
and the latter to see if some arrangement 
could be made about Miss Hope's musical 

studies. 

Lady Morton was full of enthusiasm about 
Madame Viardot Garcia, whose performances 
in Paris she had just been witnessing. 
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"There is no one like her on the lyric 
stage/' she maintained. " With little or no 
voice, by force of her consummate musical 
knowledge and dramatic ability, she renders 
both music and character in a way which no 
other artist can approach. Why, as she 
stands in the coronation scene of the ' Prophet/ 
with her back to the audience, her very back 
expresses the recognition of her son, as no 
other woman's face could do! Those who 
have not seen Viardot have not seen the 
greatest artist of the age." 

Lady Morton's fine face lighted up as she 
spoke, expressing as much or more enthu- 
siasm than her words. The thin, flexible, 
well-shaped nostrils of her handsome nose 
were wont to dilate and quiver under excite- 
ment, giving a peculiar and spirited look, 
like that of a race-horse or an Arab. 

" What would the admirers of Grisi and 
Son tag, and Jenny Lind, those queens of song, 
say ?" suggested Lord Horton. 

*' If they be queens, Viardot is an empress," 
she replied. " What intellect, what mobility 
of face and figure, what wonderful dramatic 
power there is in her. Then, for musical skill 
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and science, all three of them together are 
not her equals, and withal she is so graceful, 
80. charming, so unassuming— a true artist, 
a true woman, wife, and mother." 

" Ah, I see/' said Lord Horton, " you speak 
of personal knowledge — as a friend as well as 
a critic.'* 

" Yes, I am proud to say Madame Viardot 
is my friend. I do speak as a friend of a 
friend, but that does not militate against 
my opinion of her as an artist. All the sound 
critics of Paris and London have pronounced 
the same judgment, that she is inimitable 
both as a musical and dramatic, artist." 

" Lady Morton is as enthusiastic about 
Viardot as you were about Rachel," said 
Lady Florence, addressing Miss Reay. 

** Why speak in the past tense, as I am 
about Rachel; I can never have but one feeling 
— that she is the greatest artist I have ever 
seen, and I believe her to be the greatest 
dramatic artist who ever lived. From the 
hair on her head to the soles of her feet, she 
is every inch an artist. Lady Morton speaks 
of the wonderful expression of Viardot's 
back — do you remember the wonderful ex- 
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pressions of Kachers hands, now cruel, long- 
ing to grasp her foe in their lithe serpent-like 
clasp, to clutch the heart from his breast, or 
strangle the life from his throat, and anon 
gentle and caressing, a whole world of pas- 
sionate feeling in their movement and touch. 
She is a creature of rare genius, of intense 
nature and utterance. I do not wonder that 
when she first came to this country the Queen, 
moved to enthusiasm, and recognising her 
supremacy in art, graciously acknowledged 
her sovereignty there, by the presentation of 
a diamond bracelet, bearing on its clasp the 
simple inscription : 

* FROM VICTORU TO RACHEL.' 

It was a right royal thought, right royally 
carried out." 

" And what do you say to the Italian tra- 
gedian, Madame Ristori?" asked Lady Flo- 
rence. 

''Oh do not ask Miss Reay," interrupted 
Lady Morton, " she is prejudiced against her 
by one of those magnetic antagonisms which 
come over her." 

" Nay," said Miss Eeay, " that is scarcely 
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fair. It is quite true that she is anti'Sympatica^ 
to me, as the Italians say — her voice even more 
80 than her person ; but I maintain that I have 
good grounds for pronouncing her an inferior 
artist, not only to Bachel, but to many of far 
less reputation. I will give some of these 
grounds if you like." 

*' Oh do, please," replied Lady Florence 
and Adrienne together. 

" Well then, I will tell you of three in- 
cidents in one performance which, to my 
mind, are conclusive evidences that whatever 
dramatic genius she may possess, she is not 
by any means a perfect artist. The perform- 
ance was the ^ Pia dei Tolomei,' and two of 
those incidents I saw repeated on several 
occasions. The first occurred in the scene 
where led forth by the old Castellan to 
breathe the air, she makes her appearance 
on the right hand, as the audience sits, 
languid and fainting, scarcely able to sus- 
tain herself, leaning heavily on the old 
man's arm, who assists her to cross the stage 
to a couch on the other side. Here, utterly 
exhausted, she falls with her face buried in 
the cushions. By some mischance the large 
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veil which fell at the back of her head 
caught and became unfastened on the side next 
to the audience. It was a faint and almost 
dying woman who had thrown herself down 
exhausted — it was Madame Ristori, healthy 
and vigorous, who, without any attempt at 
disguise or any respect for the unities of 
the scene, briskly raised the hand and arm 
next the audience, in the face of all assembled, 
and settled her head-dress in the coolest man- 
ner conceivable. Now, an artist would either 
have left the veil to its fate, or, thoroughly 
imbued by her part, would have found means 
to arrange it without violence to the position. 
Proof number one that she is not a great 
artist. Now to the second. In the fine 
scene, where pursued by the dishonourable 
proposals of Hugo, she flies to a window, 
and springing to the sill, seats herself, ready to 
throw herself backwards if he approaches — and 
this I saw every time I saw the performance 
— Ristori coolly looks down and surveys the 
flow of her robe, and as coolly adjusts it — 
ofience number two against art. In the last 
scene of all, she dies in the arms of the old 
Castellan, and has to be carried to a couch 
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on the opposite side of the stage. Fearful of 
trusting her weight to the man, she shuffles 
her feet along the stage, helping and sup- 
porting herself. And nind a dead woman 
does this— offence number three. Now T ask 
any critic, professional or non-professional, if 
these things be compatible with high art? 
If the woman can be a great artist — whatever 
her genius may be — who is guilty of them r" 

" I think Miss Reay has proved her case," 
exclaimed Lord Charles. 

" And so do I, and I," added Florence and 
Adrienne. 

" Since there is such unanimity of opinion, 
I will say no more about it," said Lady Mor- 
ton. " Miss Reay tells me," she went on, 
addressing Adrienne, "that you wish to take 
lessons in music and singing; now for 
singing, I do not think you can have a better 
master than Garcia, the brother of Malibran 
and Madame Viardot." 

'' I should say so too," said Miss Reay, " if 
it were the Italian school of singing Miss 
Hope wished to study, but, if I understand 
rightly, oratorio and church music are her 
ambition." 
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" I think," said Adrienne, " that what I 
chiefly want just now is to study harmony 
and sight singing." 

'* In that case you had better become a 
student at the Royal Academy of Music. The 
instruction is very thorough there in these 
branches of the art, and its diploma may be 
useful to you hereafter." 

^' The Academy rules are very strict," said 
Lady Morton. *'You will be required to 
attend punctually the classes for which you 
enter. Can you manage this, living at so 
great a distance ?" 

'' T think so," returned Adrienne, " with 
the kind help Miss Reay has promised." 

"Oh, we can overcome small difficulties 
for a great gain," said Lady Florence, " and 
I think it would be a very great gain to 
Adrienne, and to us through her, if she were 
to make herself proficient in these branches." 

" Then I will see about it, and bring you 
all the particulars in a few days," said Miss 
Eeay, " and you may depend upon me to make 
matters as smooth and easy as possible. I 
have a spare bed at my rooms, which are 
close to the Academy, and that will be 
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at Miss Hope's service whenever weather or 
anything else may make it convenient for her 
to pass the night in town/' 

" Thank you very much/' exclaimed both 
friends at once, " that will make matters easy 
indeed." 

" I am not afraid of weather or fatigue," 
continued Adrienne, " and I shall very much 
enjoy my studies." 

"You ought to cultivate the fine gift 
nature has betowed upon you," said Lady 
Morton, as she and Miss Keay rose to go. 
** Perhaps at some future day we may dis- 
cuss your merits as an artist, as we have been 
discussing the merits of others this morning," 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Adrienne's visit to her friends in London 
had, in all respects save one, been a season of 
unalloyed pleasure and enjoyment. The 
one drawback, if indeed it could be said to 
amount to that, was in the varying moods of 
Lord Charles — moods which he seemed him- 
self to combat, and which yet returned again 
and again, without, so far as Adrienne could 
divine, any real provocation. 

Her own nature was so frank and trusting, 
her devotion to Lord Charles so perfect and 
unquestioning, that she had no clue within 
herself whereby to trace his feelings, and 
when once or twice she had sought to win 
his confidence, he had put aside her entreaties 
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either with jest and laughter, or by begging 
her to forgive and bear with him. 

A few weeks, and the inmates of Park Hall 
would again be assembled beneath its roof — 
assembled for a short time, and then the 
wedding was to take place, and who could 
tell what would follow this break in the 
family circle ? 

The middle of September was the time 
fixed. A tour on the continent was to follow, 
and then Mr. Harcourt and Lady Florence 
were to return to Park Hall and carry 
Edward oiF with them for the winter to 
Devonshire. As Mr, Harcourt had spent the 
previous Christmas and New Year at Park Hall, 
he insisted that Harcourt H ill should be 
the next place of re-union, and the 
Marquis had yielded the point. Mr. Hope, 
if he could, and certainly Adrienne, were 
also to form part of the family gathering, so 
that the break the wedding must inevitably 
cause, was to be made as easy as possible to 
all concerned. 

Lord Horton and Lady Florence protracted 
their stay in town to an unusual length. She 
wrote to Adrienne that she found so much to 
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do for herself and Mr. Harccurt, who was 
having the family jewels re-set and adding to 
the family plate, that, what with engage- 
ments of business and pleasure, she did not 
know when they should be able to get away. 

It was the first week in August before they 
returned. Mr. Harcourt had gone into 
Devonshire on business, and Lord Charles, 
having announced his intention of foregoing 
both Scotland and the Continent this autumn, 
was to follow to Park Hall so soon as Parlia- 
ment broke up. 

For a week or ten days the brother and 
sister would be alone ; the old habits were to 
be re-established, and Adrienne was to be 
with them as before part of every day. 

Very thoroughly the trio enjoyed this 
interval. The tender care and consideration 
shewn to Lord Horton both by his sister and 
Mr. Harcourt, had more than reconciled him 
to a marriage he had in secret dreaded. Per- 
haps the thought of the near presence of his 
sister's friend, when she should herself be 
away, also helped to reconcile him to her 
temporary absence. He looked forward to 
the winter in his sister's new home in the 
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mild climate of Devonshire with pleasant an- 
ticipations, and already a winter in Italy for 
the year folio wing had been discussed between 
them. 

"You must marry, dear Edward/' Florence 
said to him one evening, as they sat in their 
favourite library together. 

" Have you forgotten the conversation we 
had here the evening you told me of your 
engagement, Flory?" her brother asked, with 
a tone of reproach in his voice. 

" No, brother mine ; but why should that 
not be ? We all love her like a sister, and I 
believe my father would consent to anything 
for your happiness ; especially now I must at 
times be away from you." 

** The difficulty does not lie with my family, 
dear," he answered, in a soft, sad voice. " I 
could ask no woman to be the wife of such 
an invalid as I am, if I did not know beyond 
all question that nothing else in this world 
could secure her happiness." 

It was a delicate subject, and Florence felt 
it to be so. 

"You are a dear, unselfish, generous 
fellow," she said, rising and kissing his 
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brow. " Why does she not see the prize 
within her grasp ? " 

'* You see that she does not, Flory ; and it 
is not for me to enlighten her : 



" When the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illnmines the path< 
way, 
Many things are made dear, that else lie hidden in darknem." 



Florence's only answer was another caress. 
She could not answer as she would have 
wished, and so remained silent. Her brother 
understood the caress and the silence, and 
nothing further was said between them. 

Lord Charles and Mr. Harcourt arrired 
together. The latter was of course brimful 
of happiness, and even Lord Charles at first 
seemed to succumb to the atmosphere of peace 
and enjoyment around him, and was himself 
bright and content. 

Much as we may deprecate and despite 
jealousy, a passion more inimical to all that 
is high and noble in human nature than any 
other — a passion which contains in itself the 
seed of all the evil passions man is heir to — 
from meanness to murder — and against which 
there is as much or more need to pray and 
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straggle as against all the other bad passions 
put together ; much as we may deprecate and 
despise this ignoble feeling, there is no deny- 
ing that it is the most exquisitely painful 
moral malady to which wretched humanity is 
subject. To the prayer against battle, and 
murder, and sudden death should be added 
one against jealousy —the deadly soul-leprosy 
which eats into the very flesh of its victim, 
tainting and poisoning the atmosphere 
around. 

Show us a jealous man or a jealous woman 
and we will show you one whose nature is 
poisoned at the source ; whose sense of honour 
and self-respect is deadened ; whose judgment 
is warped, whose sympathies are destroyed, 
and for whom the way is prepared for mean- 
ness, malice, cruelty, and murder. 

Two kinds of jealousy there are: the 
jealousy of love, and the jealousy of self-love, 
and the latter is the deadliest of the two. 
The jealousy of love may occasionally spare 
where it could strike — the jealousy of self- 
love never; it will strike, and crush, and grind 
even after its victim is down. From jealousy 
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— the foul fiend incarnate — may the good 
Lord deliver us now and ever, should be added 
to the prayers of the Litany. 

That her lover could be jealous had never 
entered Adrienne's head, and perhaps he 
himself would have denied it had it been put 
before him in words. Not that he would have 
deprecated this passion as evil in itself, but 
simply that the suggestion would have been 
a wound to his self-love, and that was a thing 
not to be brooked. 

He had not been long at Park Hall when 
the moodiness which had so troubled Adri- 
enne in — Square returned. A moodiness 
which, showing itself in sullen reserve, not 
unfrequently threw the young girl upon Lord 
Horton for companionship. Mr. Harcourt 
and Lady Florence were naturally too much 
occupied with each other to have eyes or ears 
for what was going on around, and indeed sul- 
lenness in Lord Charles was no new feature 
that it should excite the attention either of 
his sister or brother. Only since Adrienne 
Hope had become as it were a member of the 
family had this . moodiness disappeared — a 
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moodiness which in the old days took the 
form of cynicism, but which now took refuge 
in displeased silence, 

Adrienne could not but see that she was 
herself in some way the cause of this dis- 
pleasure, and having endeavoured in every 
way to soothe and allay it, but with out the suc- 
cess which had attended her efforts in London, 
she resolved at last to seek a frank explana- 
tion the first opportunity she could find or 
make. 

But this was difficult to achieve, for the 
two or three hours in each day which she 
spent at the Hall were passed in the society of 
all her friends, and anything like a private 
conversation in carriage or boat, or beneath 
the eyes of others in the house or grounds, 
was out of the question. The weather was 
fine and warm, and Lord Horton was always 
with them, his garden chair enabling him to 
accompany them in their rambles through park 
or garden, while his steady cordial kindness and 
gentleness, his pleasure in the happiness and 
enjoyment of those about him, and his calm 
and uniform flow of spirits, made him at all 
times a pleasant addition to the party, unless. 
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indeed, his brother might occasionally have 
preferred his absence. 

Had Lord Charles's annoyance arisen from 
any other feeling than jealousy, doubtless he 
would have taken himself off on his own 
amusements, until his good-humour returned, 
or the cause of annoyance had ceased. But 
it is the curse of jealousy that, Ixion-like, its 
victim is bound to the wheel. So instead of 
taking horse or gun, and seeking in manly 
exercise to dispel the vapours which beset 
him, he continued to torment himself and 
Adrienne. 

One morning, as, after breakfast, he was 
lounging by the side of the lake, cigar in 
mouth, he heard borne towards him on the 
soft August breeze the tones of the organ, and 
bending his steps towards the church, recog- 
nised Adrienne's touch upon the instrument 
almost before the piece she was playing — a 
Miserere of Mozart's. He drew near to the 
porch, and stood for some moments listening 
to the sad solemn strain, which seemed to bear 
on its tones a wail for humanity, for its sin, 
and sorrow, and suffering, the one following on 
the heels of the other as surely as night sue- 
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ceeds to day, and smoke follows fire. He 
stood and listened, and his own gloom and 
discontent,the brooding sin he was ignorantly 
nurturing in his jealousy, became soothed 
and hushed — seemed to pour itself out on 
those fine harmonies, and float away into 
space, leaving him a humbled and repentant 
man. 

Adrienne's presence and voice always mag- 
netised him, and now,as he heard her full rich 
contralto pouring forth in sad impassioned 
tones the confession, with which the Miserere 
commences, then the earnest prayer and 
appeal — " Create in me a clean heart, oh God ; 
and renew a right spirit within me," a feel- 
ing of devotion took possession of him, and 
almost unconsciously uncovering his head, 
he stood,to outward appearance, at all events, 
a prayerful listener. When the Miserere was 
over, as the last sob and swell of the organ 
died away, he entered the church and direct- 
ing his footsteps to the organ loft, asked from 
below if he might come up. 

Adrienne had for some days been growing 
more and more unhappy at the cold distance 
which seemed to be rising like a wall of ice 
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between lier and the man she loved, the man 
who had told her more than once that even 
now he held her as his wife, and who had bid 
her again and again to trust implicitly in him. 
She felt at times as though some evil were 
impending ; as though, hovering over herself, 
at all events, was some sorrow, some bitter 
trial, or experience, and though she strove 
resolutely against the feeling, and at times 
succeeded in shaking it off, it had returned 
again and again, filling her with an indescri- 
bable foreboding. 

From childhood it had been a habit of 
Adrienne's to express both her joys and her 
sorrows in music. She had passed a restless, 
unhappy night, and so soon as her home 
duties were fulfilled (it was holiday time at the 
school), she had gone in search of the lad who 
acted as organ-blower, and who was always 
proud and happy to attend the Hector's 
daughter in her practice, and had sought 
solace and help at the organ, in the sacred 
music in which she at all times delighted, but 
which, upon such occasions as these, seemed 
like the natural utterances of her soul. 

Lord Charles's sudden call, for she had 
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not heard his footstep on the thick matting 
which covered the floor of the church, the 
gentle tenderness of his ton€, which her qaick 
ear instantly detected, made her doubt for a 
moment if the voice existed but in her fancy ; 
but even while she liesitated the call was re- 
peated, and this time, assured that it was her 
lover in person, she hastened to respond. 

" Oh do come up — is Florence with you ?" 

" No," said the young man, as his brown 
head made its appearance up the narrow 
stairs, " and who is there with you ?" 

" Only William Watkins —the organ 
blower," 

" Send him away, Miss Hope, and let me 
be his substitute ; it is holiday time and you 
are robbing the poor lad of his amuse- 
ment," said Lord Charles, for the benefit 
of the said lad, who, grinning, pulled his fore- 
lock, and declared his willingness to serve 
Miss Hope when she pleased. But Lord 
Charle?, taking half-a-crown from his pocket, 
bade him be off to his games. 

Thus left alone, he stood for a few seconds 
before Adrienne, looking humbled and 
abashed. She, rejoicing at the opportunity 
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she had been desiring, though somewhat con- 
fused by its suddenness, and struck by the 
attitude and expression of the young man, so 
different to the usual stateliness and bauteur 
of his bearing, was the first to speak, and,, as 
once before, she exclaimed — 

" Oh, Charles, what is it ; why have you 
been so cold, so stern for days past ; tell 
me what it is which comes across you and 
seems to put us miles asunder?'' 

*' I cannot tell you, Adrienne," he answered 
softly and sadly, '* I can only say, as I said 
before — pity and forgive me. I hardly know 
myself what it is," he added, as he saw a 
shade of disappointment pass across her face. 
" It makes me very wretched." 

" And me too. Oh, Charles, if you could 
know what I suffer in this estrangement, you 
would not subject me to it." 

The grief, anxiety, and foreboding of the 
last ten days or fortnight, the surprise of this 
unlooked-for meeting, the sorrowful humility 
of her lover, his inability or his unwillingness 
to explain, all combined, overwhelmed and 
fairly unnerved Adrienne. Sinking into a 
seat, she hid her face between her hands, 
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and the same deep, stormy sobs burst from 
her, which the reader may perhaps remember 
in the interview with her mother, when from 
her mother's lips she had learnt that there 
was no hope of preserving that precious life. 

It was not often that Adrienne broke down. 
Lord Charles had never seen her thus before. 
The deep, passionate sobs wrung his very 
heart, and falling on his knees before her, he 
poured out protestations and entreaties, and 
conjured her, as she loved him, to be calmed 
and consoled. 

Still the young girl sobbed on. The sud- 
den storm sweeps everything before it, and 
neither in nature nor in man can it be ar- 
rested until it has exhausted itself. 

** Adrienne, my own Adrienne I" he ex- 
claimed, as driven almost to despair at what 
seemed to him at that moment his own 
cruelty and her consequent pain, he knew not 
what to say or do to soothe her, " tell me 
what you would have me do or say, and I 
will obey you. Only speak to me, and do not 
distress me by the sight of such bitter suffer- 
ing of which I know I am the hapless 
cause." 
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The tender, beseeching tones of his voice, 
even more than his words, fell upon the waves 
of passionate sorrow which swept over the 
young girl's soul. She made a strong erfbrt 
for self-command, and, as the sobs of a spent 
tempest grow few and far between, her sobs 
became fainter and less frequent, though 
every now and then one seemed to well up 
from the very depths of her being, and to 
break upon the air in anguish. 

Neither Adrienne nor her lover knew as 
yet the passionate depths of her nature. He 
perchance, might never know ; but for her it 
was reserved to fathom its depths in days and 
nights of darkness and anguish, to listen, in 
silence, and sorrow, and black despair, to the 
surging and roaring of its upper waters, and 
in God's good time to reach the still and 
silent depths, which neither earthly love nor 
fear, earthly joy nor sorrow, can reach or 
stir. 

As the sobs still burst forth from time to 
time, Lord Charles, failing to see that so 
violent an emotion could not subside at once, 
read in them sustained grief at his silence. 

*' Adrienne, will you force me to tell you 
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what I dare hardly put into words to myself. 
What I do my best to fight against — what I 
should hate myself for saying." 

" Oh no, no/' she sobbed forth, " not for 
worlds, Charles, would I have you tell me I 
only tell me what I can do, how I can help 
you to lay this evil thing, whatever it is, and 
as Heaven is my witness, I will do it." 

"Adrienne — Adrienne," the young man 
whispered, as he knelt close by her side, 
seizing her hand at the same moment, and 
speaking in a voice low and hoarse, with 
suppressed feeling, " Will you swear to me 
here, in this sacred building, at God's altar, 
that if I cannot lay this evil thing myself, 
you will help me, help me as you alone can, 
and as I will direct you." 

The feverish intenseness of his look and 
tone alarmed Adrienne. 

" I will promise, Charles," she answered, 
"to do all that I may lawfully and with a clear 
conscience, before God. You would not ask 
me to do other." 

" No ; as Heaven is my witness I But will 
you swear it now, before we leave the church? 
and I will swear in return to do all I can 
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to master what you rightly term an evil 
thing." 

They left the organ loft, and kneeling side 
by side at the altar, Lord Charles said in a 
tone of deep emotion — 

" Swear, Adrienne, by all you hold dear 
and sacred, that if I cannot lay this evil thing 
myself, you will help me as you alone can, 
and as I will show you how." 

And bowing her head, in a low but clear 
and solemn voice, she answered — 

" I swear to do all that I can lawfully and 
with a clear conscience before God." 
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CHAPTER XIL 



The wedding day was drawing near. All 
the preliminaries were satisfactorily arranged. 
Lady Florence's private fortune was settled 
upon herself and her children after, and the 
settlements the Squire proposed were so hand- 
some that the Marquis found all his wishes 
on that head had been forestalled, and had 
nothing to do but to congratulate himself on 
the ample means and liberal spirit of his son- 
in-law, and his daughter on her fortunate 
choice of a husband. 

When all parties are of one mind, even 
lawyers and the law cannot long protract the 
necessary arrangements. Everything of this 
kind was therefore complete in good time 
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and Lady Florence's trousseau was receiving 
a finishing touch preparatory to being for- 
warded to Park Hall. The Marquis would 
have preferred that the wedding should have 
taken place in London ; but he was so unani- 
mously over-ruled at the first hint of this, 
that he gave up the point at once, and allowed 
the young people to follow their own wishes. 

Both Mr. Harcourt and Lady Florence 
desired that the marriage might be as quiet 
and private as possible. Their attachment 
was too sincere, their happiness in each 
other too complete, to need any extraneous 
circumstances, and their earnest loyal natures 
made them look upon marriage as a sacra- 
ment which it was more fitting to solemnize 
in the peace and privacy of the family than 
amidst a crowd of indifferent spectators. 
Mr. Harcourt had no near relations, and none 
with whom he was sufficiently intimate to 
render an invitation to his wedding necessary. 
He had of late so completely adopted his 
bride's family that beyond its members he 
had no intimate friends at all. 

Florence would have liked her brother 
Edward to be best man to the bridegroom 
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but his infirmity would have interfered, even 
if the Squire's wishes had not lain with his 
friend Charles, to whom he owed his intro- 
duction into the family whence he was taking 
his wife, and who, in the first instance, had 
been more particularly his friend. 

It was proposed at one time that Lady 
Morton and Miss Reay should be invited, and 
that they and Adrienne should remain guests 
at the Hall part, at least, of the time during 
the bride and bridegroom's continental tour. 
But Lady Morton it was found had already 
started for Scotland, where she usually passed 
the autumn, and Miss Reay's occupations 
would not allow of her remaining absent from 
London long together. 

So the wedding party was to be confined 
to the family and Mr. Hope and Adrienne. 
Miss Eeay promising to be an occasional guest 
at the rectory from the Saturday to the Mon- 
day, during which interval she and Adrienne 
would do their best to cheer the deserted 
&ther and brothers. Adrienne herself under- 
took to look after Lord Horton at all times, 
and when Lady Florence exacted this promise 
of her friend a close observer might have 
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detected something of a searching, wistful 
look into the face before her, which it is 
certain the object of it either failed to see 
or read aright. 

The marriage day dawned at last. A ripe, 
mellow autumn morning, partially veiled in 
a soft golden mist, which the sun's rays 
gradually dispersed, until, at eleven o'clock, 
the hour fixed for the ceremony, the blue sky 
was as cloudless, the sunshine as bright, as the 
hearts of the bride and bridegroom about to 
pledge that eternal faith to each other which had 
sprung up full grown between them from the 
first hour of their attachment, and which each 
knew would remain unshaken to the end of 
their days, however prolonged those days 
might be, however full of joy and blessing, or 
sorrow and trouble. 

The village church was a pretty sight that 
morning. Adrienne had superintended the 
floral decorations and triumphal arches which 
the villagers had insisted upon erecting in 
honour of their young lady. Lord Charles 
assisting to the extent of suggesting, and con- 
tributing from the Hall gardens and green- 
houses. Lady Florence herself was supposed 
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to know nothing about it, and was indeed 
both surprised and pleased at the result of 
these united efforts. 

An arch was erected at the entrance to 
the churchyard, the path of which was strewed 
with branches of bay and laurel : a mosaic of 
U.v» »tistie.% Lnged, ol. which the 
under-gardeners of the Hall prided themselves 
not a little; and round the porch was a wreath 
of laurels and dahlias, the brilliant flowers 
spelling the words, "God bless the happy 
couple/' The inside of the church itself was 
also decorated with flowers, and the organ- 
loft was a perfect blaze of bright colour. The 
members of the choir were in their places as 
the bridal party entered; and as the carriages 
drove up to the church Mendelssohn's " Song 
of Praise " rose upon the air, 

Mr. Hope, as former rector to the Squire, 
and now holding the same position to the 
Marquis, performed the ceremony single- 
handed; and in a simple but impressive 
manner joined the hands of the couple already 
united in heart. 

Lord Charles, as best man, and Adrienne 
as bridesmaid, stood side by side during the 
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service. Was either haunted by the remem- 
brance of the solemn oath pledged between 
them at that very altar, two or three weeks 
before? and, if so, to which was the remem- 
brance most solemn — to the one who knew 
what that oath involved, or to the one who, 
in blind faith and devotion, had taken that 
oath in ignorance of what it might ultimately 
lead to ? 

A noble-looking couple they were who at 
the altar that day became man and wife. 
And one of the couple who stood near them 
was to the full as noble-looking ; the other 
was a tall and handsome man ; but already 
the stoop of the shoulders, which in after 
years was a noticeable characteristic, had be- 
gun, and the calm, imperturbable face showed 
traces of something which if not yet sinister,; 
might easily become so. 

The "evil thing,^' whatever it was which 
had grown up in the young man's heart, had 
done its work, and his features bore traces of 
it — faint and unreadable perhaps to those 
who had not the clue, and as yet none save 
himself held it. 

As the ceremony proceeded, and Lord 
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Horton from his garden chair, wheeled into 
the church by the side of the altar, was pay- 
ing reverent heed to what he also looked 
upon as a solemn sacrament, his eyes rested 
upon the figures of the bridlsmau and maid, 
standing side by side, closer perhaps than 
was absolutely necessary, and a keen pang shot 
through him as some sudden and unwelcome 
thought flashed across him. He looked to 
their faces, Adrienne's wore a calm, reverent 
expression, and her thoughts were evidently 
with what was going on. Had the marriage 
been her own she could not have looked more 
rapt and intent. His brother's eyes were 
fixed upon her face, with an eager questioning 
look, strangely at variance with the placid 
expression of the rest of his face. 

Was it this look which sent such a thrill of 
pain through Lord Horton, and made him 
quickly withdraw his own gaze? 

The ceremony over, the party withdrew to 
the vestry for the necessary signatures, 
while Adrienne stole to the organ loft, to 
play as the party left the church Mendelssohn's 
bridal march. 

The school children strewed flowers before 
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the bride and bridegroom, and the villagers 
formed a lane down the path from the church 
to the carriages, the men waving their hats 
and hurrahing, the women dropping curtseys 
and half audible blessings at the same time. 

The Squire, beaming with happiness and 
pride, his frank, honest face all a-glow with 
gratified love and perfect content, raised his 
hat to the cheers of the men and bowed and 
smiled to the humble salutations of the 
women. 

" God bless his honour ; it's a true, loving 
heart he's got, anyways," said one woman 
to another, while the men were loud in their 
praises of the beautiful bride, who, no less 
happy and content than her newly wedded 
husband, clung fondly to his arm, more shyly 
returning the greeting of the people. 

Though at the Hall itself the wedding was 
private and quiet, festivity and feasting were 
prepared for the villagers and tenants, who 
repaired from the church to a large marquee 
erected within the park gates, on a piece of 
ground devoted at all times to village sports, 
to do honour to the good things provided, to 
drink the health of bride and bridegroom, 
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and later to start the happy couple on their 
honeymoon, as they drove through the park 
gates on their way to the railway station, for 
London and Paris* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



A MONTH later. A month rapid in its progress 
to the bride and bridegroom, who wrote 
letters home so full of rapture at the scenery 
of the Tyrol, through which they were making 
their way to Geneva, where they intended to 
pass some time, so full of their own intense 
happiness, that they imparted something of 
their gladness to two at least of their readers, 
and caused even the Marquis to signify his 
satisfaction at a marriage which seemed in 
every respect so fortunate. 

These two readers, it need hardly be said, 
were Lord Horton and Adrienne. The loss 
they had both sustained in Florence, their 
mutual affection for her, their sympathy in 
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all which concerned her, was a bond of union 
between them, and the days on which letters 
arrived from her were a sort of gala day to 
both. 

Adrienne, as arranged while they were in 
London, had entered the Royal Academy of 
Music for the Michaelmas term. Three days 
a week she was required to attend, and with 
Miss Reay's assistance and direction, she was 
beginning already to find the transit back- 
wards and forwards from the London terminus 
a very easy matter to manage. From the 
Rectory she drove herself in the pony carriage 
to the station, where in a neighbouring stable 
it awaited her return. Harmony and sight- 
singing were the classes for which she 
entered, and prepared herself diligently to 
study. The village school had been re- 
modelled since her father came to the rectory, 
and no longer required her daily superinten- 
dence, so that it was easy to find time for 
these new studies without neglecting the duties 
of old. 

From Lord Charles she met the only oppo- 
sition and difficulty she had to encounter. He 
could not endure her to be in London with- 
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out protection, and, as Miss Eeaj's oceupa* 
tion prevented her always meeting Adrienne 
at the terminus, this seemed difficult to accom- 
plish* 

Lord Horton and Lady Florence, to whom 
the introduction of better music into the vil- 
lage church was chiefly due, had insisted, 
with Adrienne and Mr. Hope, that the expense 
of the studies rendered requisite by this wish 
of theirs should fall upon them, and Florence 
had also insisted that on every occapion 
when Adrienne Jpund herself alone in town 
she should take a cab backwards and forwards. 
Thus every reasonable precaution had been 
adopted, but there was that in the quality of 
Lord Charles's feeling for the young girl 
which set reason at defiance. 

True, she was young and handsome, 
but then she was modest in dress and deport- 
ment, and her quiet, almost dignified walk and 
manner, were not calculated to attract undue 
notice, or if they did, the notice was not 
likely to be other than respectful. Adrienne 
Hope was a gentlewoman, and, as Miss Reay 
maintained, a gentlewoman carries her own 
protection with her. 
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For a short time, a very short time, after the 
wedding Lord Charles had been cheerfiil and 
amiable whenever in the society of Adrienne 
and others, and gentle and considerate when 
with her alone, for that first visit to the 
church, while she was practising, had been a 
precedent for other visits on the same occa- 
sions, and the young man would now and then 
join her in her morning walk, accident seem- 
ing to guide his steps in the same direction as 
hers. 

As the time approached for her to commence 
her studies at the Academy, he became rest- 
less and dissatisfied. Adrienne did her best 
to reassure and reconcile him, for this ^as a 
point which he could and did discuss with 
her, painting in strong colours the brutality of 
his own sex and the helplessness of hers. 
**You do not know the world and the 
world's ways,'' was a favourite phrase of his to 
Adrienne. Did he think himself especially 
adapted to teach them to her ? 

Lord Horton took part in a discussion on 
the subject a few days before the term com- 
menced, and though he had himself a strong 
feeling against gentlewomen being exposed to 
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any chance of rudeness and insult, lie could 
not but side with Adrienne that in her case 
every necessary precaution had been taken, 
and that there was no occasion to fear. 

" At least, Miss Hope,you will allow me to 
see you to town the first two or three times 
you go, until you are a little accustomed 
to travelling alone. I am sure Florence 
would approve of this, and I will arrange 
my business there to suit your days and 
hours." 

Adrienne laughingly deprecated the neces- 
sity of an escort, but Lord Charles had se- 
cured his point by the openness of the offer, 
and when the day arrived he drove her to the 
station from her father's door, returning with 
her in the evening. 

This was the first cloud which had arisen 
since that day in the organ loft, where he had 
seen how bitterly it was in his power to make 
Adrienne suffer. The sight of that passion- 
ate sorrow had given him an insight into her 
nature, and the remembrance of it had served 
hitherto to check and control any manifesta- 
tion of that in himself which had called it 
forth. None the less was the feeling smoulder- 
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ing within, and it needed at times strong self- 
control to restrain its expression. 

Adrienne's love for him was so entire and 
all engrossing, seemed so much a part of her- 
self, that it never occurred to her he could by 
any possibility misinterpret her utmost kind- 
ness and solicitude for his brother— that 
brother so sad and patient a sufferer, so 
gentle and considerate to all about him. There 
is, even in very young women, an unde- 
veloped sentiment of maternity, which a man 
like Lord Horton is eminently calculated to 
excite. Adrienne's affection for him partook 
of this nature, and he sometimes himself 
laughed at the care with which she shielded 
him from cold winds and draughts, and sought 
in every way to minister to his ease and com- 
fort. 

He, poor fellow, with all his longing and 
desire, never for one moment misconstrued 
either her actions or their source. And if he 
had not done so before the day of Florence's 
marriage, he was not likely to do so now. 
The look in his brother's eyes as he and 
Adrienne stood side by side at the altar was 
the first revelation of love between them, 
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but it had not been the last ; and if he 
did not feel equally sure that Adrienne loved 
Charles as he felt that his brother loved her, 
he was too conscious of his own infirmities, 
too sensitive to his own personal demerits, to 
cherish any hope of success with so formid- 
able a rival in the field. 

The revelation had caused him exquisite 
pain at the moment, and had lain heavily 
upon his heart and spirits since, but he was 
too generous and unselfish to lay his burdens 
upon others, and found an additional motive for 
reconciling himself to his sister's absence in 
the fact that he could thus, without causing 
pain to her, master the first pangs of his own 
disappointment. 

The position was, to each and all, one of 
great pain and embarrassment. To Adrienne, 
in her singleness of heart and nature, less so 
than to either of the young men. Engaged 
as her time was now in studies in which she 
delighted, and in the benefit of which her 
friends as well as herself were to participate, 
her days would have passed in peace and 
happiness but for the discontent and restless- 
ness of Lord Charles, which seemed ever on 
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the increase, and which, spite of his endeavours, 
would at times burst forth. 

From the time of Adrienne's first visit to 
the Academy, the moodiness of old had re- 
turned. Uneasy as he had grown under the 
daily intimacy of Adrienne and Lord Horton, 
with which of course these frequent visits to 
London interfered, the dangers he imagined 
became even more unendurable than those 
over which he could watch, and whose extent 
he could see. A corroding jealousy took 
possession of him, a fierce passion which 
swept everything before it, save the one 
feeling strongest of all in that man's nature — 
and in the nature of many another man and 
woman — self-love, self-interest. Up to 
that point there was nothing he would not 
do or dare to set all doubts at rest, to make 
Adrienne his for ever — but there was the 
limit. In the wildest excess of his jealousy, 
in its keenest and most cutting moments, it 
never entered his head to take her openly to 
wife, and face all the consequences. Day by 
day he grew more wretched and haggard, and 
day by day Adrienne became more alarmed 
and distressed. Only Lord Horton's gentle- 
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ness and forbearance at times saved open dis-* 
agreement between tbe brothers. 

One scene Adrienne witnessed, which 
pained and shocked her inexpressibly. She 
was busy in the library at noontide, arranging 
some flowers which the gardener had brought 
in, and which, in the absence of Florence, 
she had undertaken to attend to in that especial 
room. Home duties had detained her until a 
late hour, and she had entered by the library 
window, apologising to Lord Horton for dis- 
turbing him at his writing, begging him to go 
on without heeding her. Since Florence had 
left, the young man had taken steadily to his 
recently neglected pursuits, and was at the 
moment engaged in finishing a verse which 
did not go altogether to his liking. He 
looked up from his writing, and smiling and 
nodding a good morning to her, went on 
without speaking. Adrienne proceeded to 
arrange the flowers in the vases which stood 
ready, and had nearly finished when Lord 
Horton called to her to come and decide 
which line should stand. 

« Sit by me here," he said, making room 
for her at the foot of the sofa on which he 
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was half sitting, half lying as usual. *' I will 
read you the verses first, and then you can 
better tell which line I shall keep." 

Adrienne seated herself as directed, and 
Lord Horton read : — 



PAST AND PRESENT. 

In days that were, dear heart, dear heart. 
When thou and I were forced to port — 
The brightest sun that ever shone. 
Its glory lost when thou wert gone. 

A something cold and strange and chill, 
A dim foreshadowing of ill. 
Fell over sky and heart and bndn, 
A fear we ne'er might meet again. 

A fear it was, dear heart, dear heart. 
That Life, cold Life, as two might part ; 
That evil tongaes in friendly gnise 
Might blight our love with bitter lies. 

Snch things have been, and in their train 
Ck>me bitterest sorrow, bitterest pain. 
A death in Hfe, with angnish fraught. 
Whose healing only death has brought. 

In days that are, dear heart, dear heart. 
No earthly power ns two can part; 
Though dim those eyes of clearest bine. 
And fled that spirit, chaste and trne — 

The love so tender, noble, pnre. 
That made onr life of life while here. 
Transfigured, lives with God above, 
A portion of th* Eternal love ! 
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Thus life in death, deax heart, dear heart. 
We two have found who feared to part. 
I feel thy xn^senoe day by day, 
The blessing of thy love alway — 

I dare not think or feel amiss, 
Lest I should mar thy heavenly bliss. 
So near thou wert, so near thou art, 
Thou liv'st still within my heart. 



" It is that last verse that I am in doubt 
about," he continued^ " now listen — " 

" May I look over your shoulder?'' asked 
Adrienne, rising, " I can tell so much better 
if I follow with my eyes, — the eye helps the 
ear/' 

She stooped over his shoulder, and he went 
on, '^ You see I have it here : 

*' So near thou wert, so near thou art, 
•Thou liv*st still within my heart — " 

"Near enough to be in your pocket as well 
as your heart," said a voice, so rasping and 
bitter, that neither of them recognized it. The 
rustle of Adrienne's dress as she changed 
places had prevented their hearing the foot- 
step on the gravel. The sudden and strange 
voice caused both to start, and the start sent 
the blood to their faces. 
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Lord Charles stood on the mat, just inside 
the window, neither flushed nor pale, but 
livid, as only intense rage, or jealousy, or fear, 
can render a living being. He turned on 
his heel and disappeared. 

" A pretty start Charles gave me," said 
Lord Horton, after a moment's pause, '* what 
does he mean by frightening a fellow so ? He 
alarmed you I fear. Miss Hope," he continued, 
looking gently and kindly at her, having pur- 
posely spoken of himself first that she might 
have time to recover. 

'* He did, indeed," she answered, dropping 
into a chair close by, and looking very white 
and faint. She drew the chair towards the 
table and holding out her hand, asked for the 
lines to read. Lord Horton hesitated, then 
gave the paper to her, and busied himself 
with his writing materials. 

" I like the verse as it stands, as you read 
it," she said at last. Then returning to the 
flowers, with hands still trembling, she 
finished filling the vases, and having placed 
them on the table and mantel shelf, took up 
her hat, saying, 

" And now I will go and leave you to your 
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work. Your brother startled me so — I think 
the air will do rae good — ^it is very foolish/' 

"Poor girl, poor Charles," Lord Horton 
muttered to himself as Adrienne left the 
room. '' He loves her, and I am the obstacle 
between them. Why is my useless life pro- 
longed, when, if I were gone, he would be the 
elder son, and could marry where he loves." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Like one stunned, Adrienne made her way 
across terrace and lawn towards her own 
home. The truth had dawned upon her at 
last, or rather it had burst like a thunder-clap 
before her, and as in the darkest night the 
lightning will suddenly reveal the features of 
a landscape through which some traveller 
has been blindly groping his way, so now 
this sudden outburst threw light upon what 
had hitherto been dark to her, and she saw, 
with shame and confusion, that her lover was 
jealous — ^jealous of the pure and innocent 
affection she bore his brother, jealous of every 
man who approached her I In the first shock 
and bewilderment of this discovery, the very 
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earth beneatli her feet felt insecure. Seen in 
the light of that deadly passion her most 
innocent words and acts might bear an inter- 
pretation she shuddered to think of. The 
rasping bitter tone, the livid hue, the stern, 
set features, would haunt her to the latest 
day of her life she believed, and her first 
feeling was to fly beyond reach of the persons 
and circumstances closing around her in so 
deadly a coil. 

The shock was a rude one, the revelation 
full of pain and terror. As she hurried on, 
she feared to glance either to the right or the 
left, lest that terrible face should meet her 
eyes. She longed for the refuge and silence 
of her own room; for some friend, some 
counsellor, to soothe and advise her. 
The whole difficulty and embarrassment of 
the position unrolled itself before her, and 
weighed upon her with a deadly weight. She 
could appreciate now the gentle forbearance 
of Lord Horton to his brother. Enlightened 
herself, she could no longer believe in the 
ignorance of others, and yet no one like her- 
self had all the time held a clue to the moodi- 
ness and gloom which had been so evident, 
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and even with that clue, until this moment 
she had failed to see the truth. Was it not 
therefore just possible that even now she was 
the only one enlightened. Quicker than 
words can form or pen write, these 
contradictory thoughts passed distractedly 
through her mind. Once in her room, 
she turned the key in the door, and 
flinging herself on her knees, buried her face 
in her hands, overcome with shame, terror, 
and dismay. The shame was not for herself, 
but for the desecration brought upon the pure 
sacred feeling, the guileless, innocent devotion, 
with which she had loved the man who all 
the time had been doubting her truth and 
fidelit}^ ! Her heart burnt like a live coal be- 
neath the insult which seemed at that moment 
to be eating the very love out of it. Perchance ^ 
if in that hour of generous passion, she had 
stood face to face with the author of that in- 
sult, there might have passed between them 
that which would have freed her life from 
his control, and even at the cost of life itself, 
the freedom might not have been too dearly 
purchased. 

But he was gone, gone beyond her reach, 
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for the present. Frightened at the vehemence 
of his own feeling, annoyed and disgusted that 
he had suffered it to betray him to his 
brother, that he had suffered it to betray 
itself at all, knowing even at that moment 
that his jealousy was causeless, he took him- 
self off to London, sending word by the 
groom who drove - him to the station that 
sudden business required his presence in 
town, and that he might be detained for a few 
days. To men of his stamp, the avoidance of 
disagreeable consequences is an instinct ; they 
of all others, fully appreciate, and can to a 
nicety measure, the beneficial effects of 
absence and time. 

And it must be confessed that his absence 
at this particular juncture was as great a 
relief to Lord Horton and Adrienne as to 
himself. With that exquisite tact which 
knows how to surmount seemingly insuperable 
difficulties, when Lord Horton next met 
Adrienne, not even her sensitive eye or ear 
could detect a shadow of difference from what 
he had always been, nor did he give her cause to 
suspect for one moment that he saw anything 
in the episode of his brother's sudden appear- 
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mice and disappearance at the window, and 
88 sndden withdrawal to London, than a pass- 
ing whim and necessity. 

The first bitterness and mortification 
past, a bitterness and mortification wholly 
personal, Adrienne's great concern was that 
no unhappiness and estrangement should 
spring up between the brothers through 
her. Gladly would she have withdrawn 
altogether, if by so doing she could have 
secured this result, and had it been possible 
for her to do so. But her place both in her 
father's house and in the parish was a very 
important one, and duty was a thing which, 
fi-om her earliest years, she had been taught 
to cherish and respect. 

So completely had Lord Horton succeeded 
in sparing her feelings, that she believed 
him blind to what was to herself a daz- 
zling and overwhelming revelation, and 
derived no little comfort from this convic- 
tion. Save, then, for her own feeling, and that 
she believed, try and desire as she might, 
could never again be what it had been, to all 
outward appearance, the life at the Hall and 
the Parsonage was in all reapects the same as 
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before, and when, in a few days, Lord Charles 
returned and took his usual seat at dinner, no 
one would have suspected that anything 
unusual had occurred. So subtle often are 
the most important events in the lives of 
those about us, that we eat and drink and live 
with them day by day, never heeding or 
dreaming of the silent convulsion that is 
going on within, and which, even beneath our 
very eyes, is loosening or knitting closer the 
souVs hold upon truth and virtue, upon all 
that makes life beautiful, and robs death of its 
terrors. 

That evening Adrienne received a parcel 
containing a book and a note. The book was 
one Lord Charles had promised to get when 
next in town. The note ran thus : — 

*' I must see you, and without fear of being 
interrupted. Meet me in the shrubbery to- 
morrow morning as early as you can. More 
than our own happiness is at stake." 

The next morning, by half-past seven, 
Adrienne was on her way to the meeting. It 
was grey and rather misty, one of those sad 
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autumn mornings which seem to bewail the 
passing away of the summer, the near ending 
of the waning year, whose death its own fast 
speeding hours are hastening. With her 
waterproof cloak wrapped about her, and a 
broad straw hat, Adrienne was accustomed to 
defy all weather. Across the Park and the 
drive, towards a little wicket, she now bent her 
steps, and lifting the latch passed into the 
sheltered shrubbery beyond. For a moment 
she hesitated which avenue to take, but 
even as she hesitated she caught 
sight of Lord Charles coming towards 
her, down the one where they had walked 
together, when the Squire and Florence had 
chosen the principal avenue. They met half 
way ; the young man took Adrienne's hand, 
and having pressed it to his lips, drew it with- 
in his arm, and without giving her time to 
speak, scarcely to look, poured out in rapid 
words, thoughts which seemed to glow and 
bum within him. 

" Adrienne, I would give my right hand,'* 
he exclaimed, clenching it in the air as he 
spoke, " not to have come upon you the other 
morning in the library. Nay, do not inter- 
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rapt me. I know the only hann was in mj 
own selfl I know that I alone am to blame 
for all which followed. I hate myself for the 
suspicion, and despise the want of self-control 
which betrayed it. Yet, if it were all to come 
over again — as Heaven is my witness — I do 
believe I should feel and act in the self-same 
manner. I cannot help it. I cannot master my- 
self here. It is as though some demon pos- 
sessed me, poisoning my very blood, and 
sending it bounding through my veins like 
liquid fire I Adrienne, I have struggled 
against it— I have done my utmost to 
check and control it — I was beginning to 
flatter myself I had succeeded in mastering 
it ; that moment undeceived me, and must 
have enlightened you. Adrienne, I am jealous 
of the very air that breathes upon you, I 
will not, cannot answer for myself. I have 
tried to lay this evil thing, as you rightly 
called it, without knowing what it was. I 
cannot do it, and you must help me — ^you 
who alone can ; you, Adrienne, who have 
Bwom so solemnly to do it." 

The young man's voice trembled with 
mingled and concentrated passion. Even 
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while lie poured out this confession, his 
wounded pride rebelled and stung him — ^the 
Tery knowledge of his weakness was galling 
to him — ^yet here he was admitting it to an- 
other ; not only admitting it, but using it, as 
he well knew, as a means to enlist her 
womanly sympathy. His pride rebelled, 
even while another passion, stronger still, drove 
him inexorably on. 

'' Oh, Charles, this is terrible," she ex- 
claimed, " tell me how I can help you, show 
me and I will do it, always remembering 
that with that oath to you I swore also to do 
nothing which was not lawful and which I 
could not do with a clear conscience before 
God.'' 

"Adrienne, you love me," he went on, 
with even more impetuous and impassioned 
utterance, " you love me, and in your heart 
of hearts hold me even now as your husband. 
De.re..-be..-»« ™ from myself, «.™ 
me from enmity to my brother, firom 
estrangement from my home. I cannot 
live on as we have been living of late, fear- 
ing, I know not what ; knowing you mine, yet 
not mine; knowing that until we are irre- 
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vocably husband and wife, the chance of 
any hour may divide us. Make me indeed 
your husband, be my wife, beyond the 
power of any to divide us ; let but the 
marriage ceremony pass between us, and 
all will be peace and content. As you 
value my soul's health, dear Adrienne, con- 
sent to this." 

" Oh, Charles," she murmured .in a low, 
piteous voice, "is there nothing but this?" 

"Nothing. I have tried all else in 
vam. 

" Was this in your thoughts when you made 
me take that oath?" 

" Yes, dear Adrienne — yes, I have striven 
honestly, as I promised ; but it cannot be. 
You and you only can save me. See, dear 
Adrienne, I ask you to do nothing which is 
not lawful before God and man. I am of 
age, my own master. Only worldly folly 
and ambition stand between us. Do you, 
my tender true-hearted one, bridge over the 
gulf between us, and save wreck and ruin to 
myself and others." 

"Oh, Charles, are you sure that even 
-with this you will be contented, that — " 
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" If I am not/' he broke in passionately, 
clasping her to him, '* I swear as solemn an 
oath as that you have taken, that I will 
openly proclaim you as my wife and face 
whatever consequences may come." 
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BOOK IV. 



'' So tired, so tired, my heart and 1 1 
It was not ihns in that old time 

When Balph sat with me 'neath the lime, 
To watch the sunset from the sky. 

' Dear loye, you're looking tired,' he said ; 

I, smiling at him, shook my head : 

* 'Tis now we're tired, my heart and I.' " 



Last Poems. 
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BOOK IV. 



CHAPTER L 



Nearly two years are gone since the happy- 
wedding-day of the Squire and Lady Flo- 
rence, and yet their honeymoon still rides 
high in the cloudless blue of their heaven, 
where, indeed, it seems to have become a fixed 
luminary. 

Two years, one of which has been passed 
on the Continent in the search for health — 
giving influences to the dear brother, whose 
fragile constitution had seemed to grow more 
fragile during the winter at Harcourt Hall 
which had followed the autumn wedding, and 
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almost to have waned and flickered out in the 
succeeding spring. 

Nearly two years, and now tte party is 
about to return to Park Hall, bringing with 
them from their foreign travel a gem of price- 
less value — ^more precious to the hearts of 
father and mother than all the lavish wealth 
of gold and silver, pictures and precious 
stones, the hoarded treasures of temples and 
palaces, through which their feet have strayed. 
As the young wife drew ever nearer to the 
sacred and miraculous hour of motherhood^ 
fed by high and holy thoughts, breathing an 
atmosphere of pure and noble love — there 
had slowly ripened a little human being, 
the perfect fruit of a perfect love, bearing 
at last in its tiny rosy palms and velvet 
fingers, in the placid depths of its dark 
eyes, and in its innocent rosebud mouth 
blessings sweet and rare from the spirit-land 
it hadjust quitted— something of whose celes* 
tial dewy freshness yet seems to linger around 
the new-bom babe, steeping in unspeakable 
delight the heart of the mother. 

A lovely boy-babe it was, bom into the 
bright clear Florentine air, to which its little 
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Inngs pleasantly and lightly expanded, while 
the warm Florentine sun poured its life-giving 
rays upon the tiny form and face, wooing the 
latent magnetic forces of the little frame, 
quickening its tender and delicate vitality. 
Set a child of the sunny south by the side of a 
northern child, and note the rich sun-ripeness 
of the one, the vivid blood, the vivid eye, and 
the pallor, the slow circulation, the lustreless 
orbs of the other. Twelve months of southern 
sunshine outweigh a quarter of a century of 
pale northern summers I The little boy-babe 
brought with him something of that rich glow 
and warmth ; and when Lady Florence — with 
loving, lingering fingers, a mother's caress 
on the tip of each — drew aside the folds which 
sheltered, not from the sun, but from the 
cutting wind of our damp and miserable cli- 
mate, it was a rich, ripe blossom of humanity 
that met Adrienne's eyes, and which a second 
after she folded, sleeping as it was, with an 
inward pang to her breast. 

" Is he not beautiful, my babe, my boy," 
said the young mother, as later, in an ecstacy 
of delight, she knelt by Adrienne's side, on 
whose knees the little brown baby lay. 
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gazing up placidly and contemplatively at 
Adrienne's blue eyes, noting, perchance, the 
tear which hung between their lids, pleased 
with its crystal clearness. 

" He is indeed a lovely darling," she an- 
swered, " and you, Florence, a most fortunate 
mother." 

" Adrienne, how you are changed," Lady 
Florence suddenly exclaimed, her attention 
drawn from her baby by something in the 
tone of Adrienne's voice as she spoke, and 
now by the altered looks she was noticing. 

" What is it ? You look years older. You 
are not well, not happy ?" 

Adrienne caught the brown baby up in her 
arms, — the little hands felt out blindly before 
it, one little finger finding its way into the 
corner of her mouth. Cooing and kissing, 
Adrienne won the wee thing to smile, and 
holding its brown cheek against her own, an- 
swered to the anxious enquiries of her friend. 

"You have been looking so long on this 
sunbeam — this blessed brown darling of yours 
— that my pale skin falls strangely on 
your eyes. I am well, dear, and now you have 
come back we shall all be happy together — 
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shan't we, darling wee thing, mother's bless- 
ing and joy ? " 

Lady Florence was not satisfied with this 
reply, but she said nothing more, and the two 
amused themselves with the baby a while 
longer. 

" I tell you what it is, Adrienne," Lady 
Florence said later, when her boy, crowing 
and laughing, seemed as much at home in 
Adrienne's arms as in its mother's, " I shall 
get jealous of you and my babe before long— 
I never saw the little fellow take to anyone 
so quickly, and you nurse and toss him about 
as though you were a mother yourself ; where 
did you learn to do it ?" 

'' Oh, I have been foster-mother to half a 
hundred or more village babies, at Coombe 
and here — used to them all my life," she re- 
turned, tossing and throwing the baby, as 
she walked backwards and forwards. Was it 
the exertion which made her breath come 
short and quick, and somewhat thickened her 
utterance ? " Lately too I have had consider- 
able practice. Mrs. Winter — ^you remember 
her — she married John, one of the under- 
gardeners, shortly before your marriage ; well, 
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she lost her first baby, and now has one to 
nurse. A sweet little thing — who has 
beguiled many a weary hour for me I It has 
been dull here since you all left, dear Florence, 
and papa has been busier with his writing 
than ever." 

^^ Charles wrote me that Mr. Hope had 
made quite a sensation in scientific circles by 
that pamphlet of his." 

" Yes, and he is to deliver two lectures 
this winter at the Boyal Institution. You 
know we were at the sea last autumn, that is 
Peggy and I were there for some weeks, and 
papa came once. It so happened that he 

travelled fi*om London with Professor , 

and the acquaintance thus begun continued. 
It is at his request that he will give these 
lectures." 

"And have you seen much of Miss 
Eeay ? " 

" No, for soon after you left her health 
completely broke down, indeed she was 
for some time in danger, for many months in a 
most critical condition, allowed neither to read 
nor write. It was a sad sufiering time, and 
even now she can do but little, and is still 
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absent in the country. I have heard from 
her again lately, and hope it will not be long 
before we see her. I never shall forget how 
good and kind she was to me about my 
Academy studies ; I do not know what I should 
have done without her/' 

" And how does the choir get on ? " 
" Oh, famously, we have a full choral service 
now, I think you will be very pleased. Lord 
Horton too, tell me how he is, is he really 
stronger and better?" 

^^ So much stronger and better that he is 
not like the same man. I was very unhappy 
about him at first, but he seemed to rally 
firom the moment we crossed the Alps, and 
went on improving fi*om day to day. He en- 
joyed Rome very much; so we all did, and I 
was especially sorry to shorten our stay there 
for his sake. He seemed never to tire of the 
galleries and the gardens. Bat they told 
us Eome was a bad place both for mothers 
and babies, so as we could not run any risk for 
this darling here, we were obliged to leave 
for Florence early in March. He is just 
three months old, is he not a fine little 
feUowr' 
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At this moment the door opend, they were 
in the favonrite place of old, the library, and 
the Squire's frank, good humoured face, almost 
as brown as his baby's peeped in. 

"I thought I should find you here," he 
said, as he advanced towards Adrienne, whom 
he had not yet seen. " So you have our little 
man. Miss Hope ; upon my word he seems 
quite at home with you/' 

The brown baby turned his large placid 
eyes in the direction of the deep mascu- 
line voice. Whereupon Lady Florence 
declared he knew his father, and the father 
of course took him and fondled him in his 
arms and against his eheeks and lips. 

It was a pretty picture — that big, stalwart 
man, with the tiny fragile creature in his 
arms, pulling away at his heartstrings with 
such force that the love within welled up in 
showers of kisses on the eyes, brow, and 
dewy little mouth — a pretty and a happy 
picture ; yet one there turned from it with a 
great throb of pain, and a sickening sensation 
at her heart. Not the proud, happy wife and 
mother — sanctified in the eyes of God and 
man by these double ties, and wearing per- 
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feet wife and motherhood as the noblest crown 
that can deck a woman's brow. 

Lady Florence was right, Adrienne was 
changed. It was not age — she was but 
twenty — it was not maturity of face or figure, 
both were fully matured before. What was 
it then that, pervading voice, and face, and 
form, wrought so subtle a change, that it was 
rather felt than seen, better described perhaps 
by negatives than affirmatives, if even it were 
not too subtle for that ? 

Engrossed in the yet new bliss of paternal 
affection, the Squire's greeting to Adrienne 
had been suddenly arrested. Having kissed 
and fondled his babe to his heart's content, 
he turned once more towards her, and hold- 
ing out his hand apologised for the delay. 

*' Forgive me. Miss Hope, but my little 
man here is a tyrant, and there is no denying 
his importunities. And how has the world 
used you since we parted ? How are you 
and your father ?" 

" Well, thank you. I need not ask how 
you and yours are, for your looks speak for 
themselves. That Italy must be a wonderful 
place for health and spirits." 
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*'It is, it is/' exclaimed Lady Florence, 
^^ and this first taste of it only makes me long 
for more. I tell my husband he will have to 
take me again/' 

Had Florence possessed eyes for other than 
her babe and husband, she might have seen 
and marvelled to see how her friend winced 
at the word " husband,'' so dear and familiar 
to herself. 

Clearly all was not well with Adrienne. 
Some blight had fallen on her life, some 
trouble lay at her heart. The frank, joyous 
girl of old was gone, and in her place was a 
sad and anxious woman. 

Lady Florence said no more to her friend, 
asked no further question, but none the less 
did she feel the change, and a half hope 
arose that in this absence Adrienne might 
have looked into her heart and found there a 
feeling of which she bad not dreamt during 
the peaceful, happy intercourse of the past ; a 
feeling which might yet lead to greater joy 
and happiness to herself and another, and 
which it seemed to Lady Florence would 
even add to her own full and rich content. 

Lord Horton had remained in town a few 
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days. His father and brother were both 
there, and he seemed unwilling to leave, so 
that Lady Florence, anxious to have her 
darling in the pure air of the country, had 
left him behind to follow at his pleasure. 

She kept Adrienne with her this first even- 
ing of her return, and when bedtime came 
for tho baby, took her into the nursery to see 
it in its bath — that sight so dear to mothers 
and all women in whom philoprogenitiveness 
is largely developed. The little fellow loved 
the water, as all little fellows will who have 
parents wise enough to know that bodily clean- 
liness in infancy and youth will go far towards 
making soul cleanliness in after life. And 
be played and stretched his tiny plump limbs, 
the joints of which were mere dimples of hard 
healthy flesh, and shone, like polished marble, 
we were about to say, but the wee man was 
brown in limb as well as face — a vigorous 
healthy child — and so no more like marble 
than life is like death. And as he lay across 
his nurse's lap, kicking and crowing with the 
warm life which tingled in his blue veins and 
glowed over the little face and body, his 
mother may be pardoned if kneeling down 
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by his side and feeling the velvet touch of 
the rosy little palms plapng over her face, 
she felt for a moment that even Heaven itself 
could give no dearer and purer rapture. 

And as the mother knelt on one side 
Adrienne knelt on the other. Two lovely 
women — ^their black and golden heads meet- 
ing over the young life, which was a rapture 
to the one, an exquisite pain and pleasure to 
the other. 

Adrienne's heart yearned to the babe — 
yearned in its deepest depths, and there was a 
passionate caress in her touch a ad glance 
which seemed to draw the child's eyes upon 
herself, to act like a charm, a magnet. The 
little thing gazed and gazed, holding its 
velvet arms towards her, till, with a low cry 
of pain — a hungry aching pain, fortunately 
drowned in the child's crow — Adrienne folded 
it to her heart, and devouring with kisses its 
cheeks, mouth, brow, seemed striving to sate 
and still some poignant feeling. Then, with 
a heavy quivering sigh, she gave the babe 
back to its nurse's knees, and going to the 
dainty berceaunette which stood by, turned 
down the delicate covering — a dainty nest for 
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the dainty darling, lapped in all the laxury 
of its birth and station. 

Strange thoughts and feelings were work- 
ing in Adrienne's breast, strange and painful, 
and when that night, in the privacy of her 
own room, a low tap came to her door, and 
Peggy entered, she found her young mistress 
pacing backwards and forwards in a state of 
distrete and disturbance to which, alas, of 
lale neither of them had been strangers. 

" Oh, Peggy, how shall I bear it ? " was 
Adrienne's passionate exclamation, as she 
threw her arms round her old nurse's neck ; 
"how see that happy wife and happier mother, 
and keep my own miserable secret ? " 

" Why keep it, my darling, when he has 
broken faith with you ?" said Peggy sooth- 
ingly, stroking the bright head which lay on 
her shoulder. *' Why keep it, to bear all the 
burden and sorrow alone ? " 

" Oh, Peggy, do not tempt me to be feith- 
less too," said Adrienne, bursting from her 
and again pacing the room. " It was for his 
sake, not my own, God knows, that I first con- 
sented there should be secresy. The same 
reasons exist now as then. I cannot, dare not 
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break my promise. Had I known to wliat it 
would lead — could I have dreamt of what 
isince has come to pass, for his sake and my 
own, 1 would never have given that fatal 
promise. And oh, when I think that he 
knew, must have known, that he ought to 
have stood between me and my girVs inno- 
cence, ignorance, inexperience — call it what 
you will — nay, more, that he has always bid 
me trust to hipa and his superior knowledge of 
the world, jand that he reftises now to own 
me and my child — I feel as though I must 
go mad I Oh, Peggy, Peggy, what shall I 
do?" 

Adrienne threw herself on the ground at 
her old nurse's feet, and exhausted with the 
emotions of the day, buried her face in her 
la-p and lay still. Peggy smoothed the 
golden head as she had done in days of 
infantine trouble and distress, and the hard 
lines of her face relaxed and softened, as 
with tender pity she gazed on the sorrow- 
stricken girl before her, and sought words of 
comfort and help for her darling. 

" Miss Adrienne, my darling," she said at 
length, "let me speak, let me tell — ^if indeed 
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he still refuses. Could he see your 
trouble and misery as I see them, surely he 
could not have the heart to hold out." 

*' He has seen all, and more than you have 
seen, dear Peggy," said Adrienne, softly and 
sadly, *'but his answer is always the same. 
^ I cannot, I dare not avow my marriage yet. 
Be patient, and all will be well,' Oh, Peggy 
he knows not what it is to bid a mother 
parted from her child— her first, her new-bom 
child — to be patient! If he had not 
managed to let me have it in the village, 
where I can at least see and watch over it, I 
must have spoken out, let the consequences 
be what they might. But, oh, Peggy, when 
I see Lady Florence's baby, so cared for, so 
tended — God forgive me if it be wrong — ^but 
my own neglected darling, nursed by a stran- 
ger in a humble cottage, rises up before me 
in bitter rebuke. Oh, Peggy, Peggy, if only 
our errors, our wrong-doings, could fall on 
ourselves alone — '" 

"Hush, hush, my darling," said the old 
nurse, stooping her head to. Adrienne's, as 
quite overcome the poor girl burst into those 
passionate sobs Peggy knew of old, and 
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which it wrung her heart now to hear, 
" Hush, hush, my darling, something must be 
done to mend matters ; it will kill you to go 
on like this," and crooning over her the old 
nurse pondered and pondered, but all in vain. 
Only one suggestion presented itself to her, or 
could possibly have presented itself to anyone. 
After a while she returned to the charge. 

**Tou have your ring and your marriage 
.certificate, my darling T^ 

*'Yes, Peggy, yes; both here," pressing 
her hand to her breast. '* I never part with 
either, day or night.'' 

- And you were not married in a church, 
you say, but at some office — one of those 
new-fangled marriages — as though people 
couldn't let well alone, and make folks still 
go to God's House to be made man and wife, 
as their fathers and mothers were made 
before them. You are sure, my darling, 
quite sure, that it was all right ? Oh, Miss 
Adrienne, why didn't you tell me — me — ^your 
poor old nurse, and almost second mother," 
and overcome with a sudden fear, Peggy 
threw her apron over her face and began to 
cry. 
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" How could I tell you , Peggy dear, when 
I had promised so faithfiilly to tell no one ? 
If he had not released me, so far as you were 
concerned, I could not have told even you, 
though God knows what would have become 
of me, but for you. Oh, Peggy, he should 
have saved me all this. It seems almost im- 
possible tbat such a thing should have hap- 
pened and not be known. I wish, oh, how I 
wish at times, that something had betrayed 
the secret, that something had forced him to 
speak out and acknowledge me as his wife.'' 

^^ You are sure. Miss Adrienne, dear, that 
you were married as the new-fangled law 
requires ; sure that it is your marriage certi- 
ficate you have there ?" 

*' Yes," said Adrienne, drawing from her 
bosom a chain to which was attached a wed- 
ding ring and a silk bag, somewhat large and 
cumbersome to be thus worn. " He told me 
himself to make a bag to hold the certificate, 
and that when it was ready he would, with 
his own hands, place it in. I made this bag, 
and, see, his initials and mine are worked on 
it in cypher — 0. E., A. L., Charles, Erekine, 
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Adrienne Luttrell ; he read me the certificate 
and told me to read it for myself, but I did 
not care to do that, so he held it up for me to 
see, and then folded and folded it till it fitted 
in here. * Now sew up the bag,^ he said ; 
* take care that it never quits your possession, 
and promise me never to open it without my 
consent ; unless, indeed, I should die, and 
then show it at once to your father and mine, 
and they will see that justice is done you/ I 
promised, and I have worn it ever since, as 
you see/' 

" And was that before, before — " 

" Before our visit to Harcourt Hall — a few 
days after we were married," said Adrienne 
quickly. 

'' It sounds all right,'[ said Peggy, with a 
dubious shake of her head nevertheless. '^ God 
grant it may be, or he is the blackest 
villain alive — ^let who will be the other." 

** Hush, hush, Peggy," said Adrienne, in a 
voice of rebuke, putting her hand across the 
old woman's mouth. " Eemember that he is 
my husband and the father of my child, and 
though I cannot help feeling that he, who 
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knew, should have saved me, who did not 
know — I loved him Peggy — I love him still 
with all my heart and soul." 

" That I'll be bound you do," said Peggy 
removing the hand from her mouth and 
lovingly kissing it ; '' and will love him to 
your dying day. 'Tis the way of us women, 
morels the pity, morels the pity." 

And so saying, the faithful old servant 
soothed and hushed her darling, and not till 
she saw her safe asleep on her pillow did she 
leave her to seek the rest she needed so much 
for herself. 

But for Peggy,what indeed would the hap- 
less young wife and mother have done? 
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CHAPTER IL 



Lord Horton was greatly improved both in 
health and spirits by his sojourn in Italy, 
though perhaps the bronze tint of exposure to 
sun and air overlaying the natural paleness of 
his complexion gave an impression of stronger 
health than he had in reality attained. 

It was a week or ten days before he 
and his father and brother followed 
Lady Florence to Park Hall. The Marquis 
had been there but little since his daughter's 
marriage, and scarcely at all during the 
absence in Italy of son and daughter ; and, of 
late. Lord Charles's visits had been few and 
far between. 

With selfish recklessness, blinded by pas- 
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fidon, he had gone on from one step to another, 
little calculating either for himself or Adri* 
enne the probable consequences of what he 
was doing, meeting difficulties as they arosci 
and trusting to chance to favour the 
concealment he held so necessarj, while by 
his very daring he all but set chance at de- 
fiance. 

There is a Spanish proverb to the effect 
that the devil takes care of his own, and like 
all proverbs, being based on national or indi- 
vidual experience, it is sure at all times and 
in all countries to find abundant exemplifica- 
tion, since human nature is the same from the 
north to the south pole — ^in all quarters of the 
earth, beneath red skin or brown, white skin 
or black. 

Chance had favoured Lord Charles's desires 
in all but one respect, and that was the neces-^ 
sity of admitting Peggy to their secret. For a 
long time he resisted Adrienne's entreaties 
that she might have the comfort and help of 
her old and devoted servant and friend ; and 
could he have seen any feasible way of other- 
wise arranging matters, his consent would 
never have been given. As it was, he insisted, 
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as the price of this consent, that Peggy should 
be solemnly pledged never, under any circum- 
stances, to reveal what she knew, without his 
permission. 

It is a curious, but by no means uncommon 
phenomenon, that those who lay most stress 
upon the solemn pledges of others, are the 
first to break them themselves. 

** Let but the marriage ceremony pass be- 
tween us, and all will be peace and content," 
were Lord Charles's words to Adrienne; and 
when she had pleaded — 

" Are you sure that even with this you will 
be content ?*' his answer had been — 

" If I am not, I swear as solemn an oath as 
that you have just taken, that 1 will openly 
proclaim you as my wife, and take whatever 
consequences may follow." 

True, when Adrienne reminded him of this 
and conjured him to keep his word, he an- 
swered that it was a recurrence of jealousy he 
had in his mind, as rendering it perhaps 
necessary that he should proclaim her his 
wife. 

Selfishness and sophistry are twins — go 
hand in hand — where one leads the other 
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&II0WS ; woe to those who are their victims, 
and who become entangled in their meshes. 

It was not long before Adrienne found that 
the man she had known as a lover was quite 
different as a husband. The fact did not 
burst suddenly upon her, but stole into con- 
sciousness day by day, and week by week. 
So long as she had only herself to care for he 
had found her yielding and trusting to his 
heart's content, willing to be and do all for 
his sake, that, as she expressed it, she could 
be and do with a clear conscience before 
God. 

In making her conscience the one court of 
appeal, Adrienne had placed herself, however 
unconsciously, at odds with the world and 
society, and had equally unconsciously herself 
opened the door for wrong-doing. Innocence 
and inexperience need in this world all 
the safeguards that can be given them, and 
the girl or woman who undertakes to stand or 
fall by the dictates of her conscience alone 
enrols herself as martyr or victim, or both. 

But Adrienne, as a mother, was not so easy 
to deal with ; and if she had found it difficult 
to reconcile herself from the first to the nursing 
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of her babe by a Btranger, to its apparent dis- 
* ownment by father and mother, to the re]dn« 
quishment of the thousand and one maternal 
cares and caresses which a young mother es- 
pecially so delights to lavish upon her o£F- 
spring; the sight of Lady Florence's pure joy 
in her child, the tender care and nurture 
which surrounded it, the blessed influences of 
mother and babe which sank deep into her 
aching, yearning heart, all rendered this diffi- 
culty greater ; until by the time Lord Charles 
arrived it had become a burden almost heavier 
than she could bear, and one which she felt 
each week and month would only serve to 
increase. How could she endure that her 
darling should grow up a stranger to parental 
love, and under auspices less favourable and 
sacred than were his own by right ? 

For herself Adrienne would have asked 
nothing, would have been content to wait and 
endure unto the end ; but all a mother's in- 
stincts rose against the wrong and injustice 
done to her child, and the worldly considera- 
tions which had seemed all-sufficient to justify 
concealment so long as only Lord Charles and 
herself were concerned, failed altogether to 
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justify the sacrifice of another^ and that other 
their ofi^pring. 

Lord Charles's visits to Park Hall, as we 
have said, had of late become few and far 
between, and neither his frame of mind nor 
that of Adrienne was likely to make their 
present meeting very satisfactory to either. 
No one who had been an eye-witness to it, 
occurring as it did in the midst of his family, 
would for a moment have suspected the 
relationship between them, or indeed that 
anything but ordinary kindness had ever 
resulted from their acquaintance. 

Lord Horton's greeting to Adrienne was as 
warm and cordial as his brother's was cold 
and reserved, and as in the course of the 
evening he looked from one to the other and 
noted Lord Charles's imperturbable face and 
manner, and the sad expression of Adrienne's 
countenance when at rest, he concluded in 
his own mind that whatever there might iu 
former deys have been between them was 
all over, and that his brother's worldly am- 
bition and prudence had got the better of his 
love and caused him to withdraw. 

Studiously, as it seemed to Adrienne, did her 
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husband avoid the possibility of any private 
word between them. Her heart was hot and 
restless within her, and his very coolness 
seemed but to add fuel to fire. It is an 
old, old saying, old as the fact itself, that 
love and the afiections form the life of life in 
women, while to men they are only pleasant 
adjuncts and relaxations, to be taken up and 
laid down as the whim or the necessity of the 
moment may dictate. Adrienne knew little 
or nothing of human nature, either in man 
or woman, but she was in a fair way to learn 
more than might conduce to her happiness, 
and more than she could by any possibility 
reconcile with all her innate and precon- 
ceived ideas of justice, human and divine. 
Since the birth of her baby Adrienne's whole 
attitude towards her husband had undergone 
a change. 

Trusting and confiding, innocent, not to 
say ignorant, up to this point, she had fol- 
lowed where he had led. But there she took 
her stand, and henceforth he knew that until 
the hour came in which he should openly 
declare her to be his wife and acknowledge 
their child, she would be wife to him only in 
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name. Here, fortified by every right and 
womanly feeling within her, she had taken 
her stand. And yet from the moment he had 
become assured that this, her determination, 
was irrevocable, though he could not but 
acknowledge to himself she had chosen the 
better path, and that that choice entitled her to 
his increased esteem and regard, his whole 
feeling and demeanour towards her under- 
went a change. Assuming an injured air 
and tone, he held himself loftily aloof, even 
yielding with diflSculty, and more, as he made 
her feel, from the dread of consequences 
should he drive her to despair than from con- 
sideration to herself, to her agonized entrea- 
ties to have her child within daily reach. 
Bitterly had Adrienne suffered in all this, 
was still suffering; but never for one second 
did she doubt that she owed it to the integrity 
and uprightness of her nature, to the purity 
and innocence of her soul, steJfastly to resist 
being again ensnared in the hateful coils of 
deceit and deception which circumstances had 
rendered imperative, and where escape from 
detection seemed almost to have been a 
miracle. 
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" Take your own way/' Lord Charles had 
said at last, ^^ but with it take all the conse- 
quences/' 

An idle threat, let us hope, at the moment| 
though fruitful perhaps in the end. 

The hours went on, and still no chance did 
Lord Charles give his suflfering wife of word 
or look which should tell him, as he already 
knew by instinct, how she pined to throw 
herself on his sympathy and love to help 
her through the bitter trial of Florence's 
return with her baby, which Adrienne had, as 
he knew, looked forward to with dread, and 
which he could see by her whole look and 
manner was even more acutely painful than 
she had anticipated. 

Lord Charles resented the strong maternal 
instinct whose development he looked upon as 
interfering with his own legitimate claims^ 
His child had in his eyes become his rival, and 
the deep bitter jealousy of his nature found 
food in that belief. It was even a satisfaction 
to his wounded self-love that the woman who 
could so far prefer her oflfspring to her hus- 
band as to demand of the latter a sacrifice 
for the former, and so serious a sacrifice as he 
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looked upon tlie proclaiming of his secret 
marriage to be— it was a satisfaction that that 
woman should suffer through the very instinct 
which to his mind caused her to set aside the 
love and duty of a wife, or at all events to 
hold these as of secondary importance. In 
all this Lord Charles wronged Adrienne. 

Adrienne loved her husband with all her 
heart and soul— loved him in himself, and 
in his child ; but she loved also honour and 
truth. And though in her innocence and igno- 
rance she had suffered the whiteness of these 
to contract a stain, yet that very innocence 
and ignorance were her excuse — an excuse 
which henceforth must fail her if she failed to 
herself, to her own sense of self-respect and 
integrity. Only when she reflected that her 
husband should have stood between her and 
her Ignorance ; only when she remembered his 
solemn and unfulfilled oath, did anything like 
bitterness against him arise within her. She 
mourned and mourned deeply over his cold- 
ness and estrangement, and prayed from the 
very depths of her heart for guidance and 
direction, and strength to do her duty. 

The hours of this weary evening went on. 
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Adrienne played and sung as of old for her 
friends until, at last,despairing of the opportu- 
nity she sought, she managed to write a few 
words of passionate entreaty, and to convey 
them to Lord Charles' hand as she was bid- 
ding him good-night. 

He felt the tiny note, and would have 
pressed it back into the hand that sought to 
put it into his own, only that he feared dis- 
covery. His sullen morose temper was 
roused both by the state of matters between 
him and Adrienne, and by the sight of the 
Squire's and Lady Florence's great happiness 
— a happiness he had put away from himself, 
substituting in its place betrayal of innocence 
and trust, and a painful coil of deception 
which even no w was rebounding upon himself. 
He thrust the paper into his pocket, whence 
taking it when in the privacy of his own room 
he read these words : — 

** Oh, Charles, my own husband, I cannot 
endure this state of things. By your love for 
me and our child, meet me, I implore you, 
to-morrow morning in the shrubbery. I will 
be there by six o'clock." 
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It was just one year and eight months since 
Adrienne, at Lord Charles's earnest entreatjy 
had met him in the same place. One year 
and eight months only in time, in events how 
infinitely longer ; in feeling, and experience^ to 
one of the two at least, an age. Life did not 
look the same to Adrienne as when on that 
October morning she had repaired beneath 
its dull mists to meet her lover. Full of 
anxiety as she then was, of painful apprehen- 
sion as to the results of the outbursts which 
had alarmed and distressed her, and the last of 
which had suddenly enlightened her as to 
their cause, she was yet on the outside of feel- 
ing and emotion, the inner heart of which 
she had since tasted to find mingled sweetness 
and bitterness. 

Adrienne had passed an almost sleepless 
night — tears and prayers, prayers and tears 
had by turns filled the earlier hours, if indeed 
the few scalding drops and the deep heavy 
sobs of Adrienne's painful crying can be 
called tears ; and when, exhausted, she fell 
asleep, it was only to continue in dreams the 
wretched feelings and thoughts which had 
distracted her waking hours. Deeply as she 
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felt the responsibilities her child had brought, 
exquisitly painful as it was to her to be 
separated from it, tacitly to disown it, while 
her heart clung to it with passionate tender- 
ness — her love for her husband rose strong 
within her, and made her feel that even these 
things she could and would bear, if only he 
would restore to her the love and confidence 
of old, and even if he could not sympathise 
with all she held to be right and true, would 
refrain from visiting upon her as a fault, a de- 
reliction from wifely duty, a position which 
it was pain and suffering to herself to main- 
tein. All Adrienue'8 nature yearned for 
home love and duties. She had grown up 
beneath their influences, and could she have 
stepped from the shelter of her father's roof 
to the sanctuary of a husband's home, no 
more impassioned and devoted wife, no ten- 
derer mother than herself could have been 
found. As it was, these feelings were all in 
antagonism to the circumstances in which she 
stood, and instead of finding help and com- 
fort from the man who had placed her in 
them, from the husband whom she loved and 
had trusted as her own soul, every difficulty was 
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increased, every painful feeling and straggle 
rendered more vividly acute by his wilful or 
perverse miscomprehension, by his sullen 
gloom and reserve. 

Adrienne went with a heart too sad and 
heavy to the meeting of that June morning to 
note its sweet, bright freshness, with a dim 
feeling of want of harmony between herself 
and all about her, even to the benign influ- 
ences of nature to which she was so keenly 
susceptible, and in which she had often found 
balm and consolation. 

Lord Charles met her at the wicket gate, 
and they went in together, side by side, as was 
natural to the Marquis's son and the Eector's 
daughter meeting accidentally in their morn- 
ing walk. But no sooner had they reached a 
turn which shut them out from the view of 
anyone in the open park, and where the thick 
growing trees effectually screened them from 
all observation, than Adrienne slipped her 
hand inside her husband's arm, and looking 
into his face with her large ynstfiil blue eyes, 
whispered tenderly and imploringly — 

^^ Charles, dear Charles, speak to me, com- 
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fort me, I beseech you, for I am very, 
very wretched." 

Moody and sullen as he was, the piteous 
tone touched him spite of himself, and for the 
first time he looked into her face. The 
tender beseeching glance, the pale thin face, 
the loving sorrowful expression, and the pas- 
sionate clasp of her hands upon his arm 
touched and melted him. 

Adrienne had not lost her magnetic power 
over her husband, and the close contact 
stirred and moved him, as the most pathetic 
prayers and entreaties with personal distance 
between them would have failed to do — had 
failed to do — for Adrienne had poured her 
soul out in letters, and a few cold words were 
all the response she had met. He looked, 
and his sullen moodiness melted beneath her 
glance; his cold indiflference gave place to 
warmth and fervour, and throwing his arms 
round her, he drew her head to his breast, 
kissed the fair forehead, and eyes, and the 
upturned mouth which met his own, and for 
a fleeting moment was all the tender sympa- 
thizing husband. Then, as though ashamed 
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or repentant of his emotioBt he gently re* 
placed her hand witHn his arm, aad kd her 
towards a seat. 

*^You are ill, my Adrienne/' he said, 
kindly and soothingly, ** this is why you are 
so wretched. You have your child close to. 
yon, you can see him daily, watch over his 
health, what more would you have?" 

*' Oh Charles,'* she burst forth passionately, 
at this question, " can you ask what more I 
would have, when you are away from me, 
when I see you so seldom, and see you so 
cold and displeased. Even as I yearn with 
a mother's yearning to feel my babe's breath 
upon my lips, his fingers on my cheek, to 
watch over his sleeping and waking — so does 
my heart yearn for your presence, your love — 
the comfort and blessing of home." 

" And whose fault is it, Adrienne," he re- 
plied, with the gloom gathering again on his 
brow, " whose fault is it that you see so little 
of me, and see me cold and displeased?" 

"No one's fault, dear Charles, only our 
great and mutual misfortune. Do not look 
at me so coldly — do not speak to me in re- 
proach — God knows that I love you better 
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than ever, that I need all the consolation and 
help yon can give me 1 Oh, Charles, what 
are ambition and worldly prosperity com- 
pared with the love of hnsband and wife, and 
home happiness and peace ? Is there anything 
more sacred on earth, more precious in the 
eyes of heaven, than true and earnest love, 
loyal and pure devotion — and these — all these 
are yours, my husband, waiting, asking to be 
gathered and sheltered in the sanctity of 
home I Will you, can you still refuse me ? " 

No man, not utterly degraded and bruta- 
lised by selfishness, could have heard these 
words addressed to himself could have seen 
the noble countenance glowing with the fervour 
of feeling, of a high and holy love, could 
have noted the passionate thrill of the voice, 
and fail to be moved. Lord Charles was not 
as yet altogether brutalised, and as he listened 
to the pleading of his fair young wife, to the 
impassioned yet modest confession of the 
deep love she bore him, all that was good 
and true in himself was stirred within him. 

He covered his face with his hands, and 
leaning forward rested his elbows on his knees. 
For a few brief moments he weighed the pos- 
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sibility of setting all else at defiance, 
and returning to the Hall with Adrienne 
on his arm as his wife. For a few brief 
moments only, and then between himself 
and his better thoughts rose the image of his 
father, stern and unyielding, the expulsion of 
himself and Adrienne from his doors, the 
withdrawal of the moderate allowance, which 
united to the fortune he inherited from his 
mother had hitherto only served to minister 
to his bachelor needs, the check to the public 
career, which, next to Adrienne — nay, the 
result would seem to prove before Adrienne — ' 
was the object dearest to his heart. A few 
brief moments only, the turning point of 
his life and hers, when choking back the 
better feelings and aspirations of his nature, 
he murmured in a low, hoarse voice, as though 
shrinking from the sound of his own words, 
and still hiding his face in his hands — 

*' It cannot be, Adrienne. I cannot face 
the ruin it would bring upon my hopes — the 
blasting of all my prospects." 

Breathlessly Adrienne, noting his emotion 
as she went on, had waited the result of this 
silent debate ; she did not know — she never 
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knew — how near both she and her babe 
were to the immediate recognition which was 
their due, and which would have saved a great 
crime and a great sorrow from overwhelming 
the lives of both. 

When at last he spoke, her heart sunk 
within her, the burden she had almost felt to 
be slipping from her shoulders settled itself 
more heavily and firmly than ever, while a 
dark presentiment of coming evil took posses- 
sion of her. 

She spoke no word in reply, but sat like a 
statue, or a woman suddenly turned to 
stone. 

Neither was it a light emotion through 
which her husband was passing — his face still 
buried in his hands. Silence reigned between 
them, brbken at last by a sudden start and a 
suppressed groan from Lord Charles, who 
drawing himself up, pressed his hands on his 
heart, and turned deadly pale. Twice before, 
in the young happy days at Coombe, Adri- 
enne had seen a like spasm of pain suddenly 
seize him, and as suddenly pass away. The 
first time was on the occasion of their first 
interview, when Adrienne's powerful mag- 
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netisni had overcome the young man enfeebled 
by suflFering and long confinement ; the second 
on that day when,8truggling with his growing 
love for her, counting the days and hours 
which should remove him from a temptation 
that sorely pressed upon him, Florence sud- 
denly suggested Mr. Hope's taking the living 
at Park Hall about to become vacant, and 
his self-control giving way, the eflfort to regain 
it had brought on a violent spasm of the heart. 
Did either or both remember on this third oc- 
casion how at that time he had seized Adri- 
enne's hands and fervently kissing them had 
exclaimed — " God bless and keep you, Adri- 
enne, ever good and happy as you are 
now," 

r 

Good she was, but for her happiness, was he 
liot at that very moment dealing a death-blow 
to it, thrusting both from himself and from 
her — ^life's choicest gifts, and for what ? 

Alas I it is not in the hour of temptation 
that we pause to consider the end. 
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CHAPTER III. 



It was Sunday morning, and Adrienne re- 
turned from that fatal interview to the duties 
of the day, feeling like one bruised and 
stunned. Unobservant as her father usually 
was, even he could not fail to be struck by 
her wan and worn appearance, and anxiously 
questioning her as to her health, suggested 
that she should leave home for a time and get 
thorough change by a round of visits to her 
sisters. 

Gladly would Adrienne have caught at the 
suggestion, gladly in the misery of the mo- 
ment, would she have left for ever the scene 
of such acute suffering, but her child was 
there, and no earthly power could induce her 
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to forsake him further. So she put the temp- 
tation from her and pleading temporary indis- 
position, spoke cheerftiUy of being better on 
the morrow, and having given her father his 
breakfast and seen him comfortably settled 
in his study, where it was his habit to pass an 
hour in solitude before the morning's service, 
she fled to her own room to find in silence 
and prayer the consolation and strength she so 
sorely needed. 

The interview of the morning had destroyed 
her last hope. Much more than has been 
given here had passed between husband and 
wife, but enough has been shown to indicate 
what followed, and to justify Adrienne's de- 
spair. Lord Charles sternly and stedfastly 
refused to acknowledge the marriage until hq 
had attained office, when, being independent 
of his father he could affi)rd to brave his 
anger ; and, as there seemed little probability 
of his party speedily coming into power, this 
was an indefinite postponement which opened 
a vista of long years of waiting and suflfer* 
ing for the wife, of injustice to the child. 

*' If I could only take my child and go 
away," was Adrienne's one thought ; "go far 
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away, nntil he is prepared to giye us our 
onr rights, to do ns justice I But to lire on 
here, separated from husband a!id child^ 
meeting my husband in coldness and estrange^ 
ment, snatching hy stealth the love and bless** 
ing which day by day, and hour by tour; 
should flow from child to mother, — how, 
how shall I liye through it and keep my 
senses ?' 

Eh, Adrienne, Ixion like, our errors and 
wrong-doings lash us td the wheel of fate and 
torture, and while a fibre of us hangs together 
there is no respite, no escape* 

Adrienne got through the day like one in a 
dream, she knew not how, but as the last 
chords of the afternoon voluntary throbbed 
and vibrated beneath her fingers, her power 
of endurance gave way, and she fell fainting 
over the keys. 

The Hall party were waiting as of old for 
the rector and his daughter to join them, 
those at least who had been present at the 
service — of which number Lord Charles was 
not one. 

. Peggy, who had seen her young mistress's 
distress through the day, and whose seat in 
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the aisle commanded the organ loflt, saw a 
sudden and unwonted stir therein, and feeling 
instinctively that something was wrong with 
her darling, hurried to the spot. Deadly 
pale, with closed eyes, and limp languid 
figure, Adrienne lay in the arms of one of the 
girl singers. Marks of care and sorrow^ 
the physical evidences of all she had gone 
through, suflfered, and endured, shone out from 
the pinched and pallid features. As in the 
first moments of death, of which fainting 
is the simulation, may not unfrequently be 
seen an expression of secret pain and anguish, 
wringing the hearts of lookers-on, though no 
tie of blood or aflfection may bind them to the 
lifeless object before them. 

Peggy gazed upon her darling's pale and 
woe-worn face, and a strong and fierce desire 
rose within her to go straight to the group in 
the churchyard, who were now wondering at 
Adrienne's delay, and, regardless of her 
solemn promise, and Adrienne's passionate 
entreaties and injunctions that it should be 
kept, then and there proclaim the mariiage 
and force the recognition of wife and child, 
in the further withholding of which she 
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believed Adrienne's life would be sacrificed— 
while she herself hated and detested the selfish 
coward who had neither the strength to avoid 
ill-doing, nor the manUness to atone for it 
when done. 

As though Adrienne divined the feeling in 
her old nurse's heart ; as though that feeling 
kindled within her own all the loyalty and 
fidelity of her nature, bringing her back to 
life and consciousness to defend them, the 
blue eyes languidly opened upon Peggy's 
stooping face, the feeble arms clung round 
her neck, and a whole world of entreaty 
flashed with the returning blood into the ex- 
pression of her face, as she whispered, 
" take me home, Peggy dear, take me home, 
and let me rest." 

' Quickly it passed from mouth to mouth that 
Miss Hope had been taken suddenly ill, and 
it was not long before the rumour reached the 
ears of the group awaiting her, whom her 
father had already joined. Lady Florence 
and Mr. Hope hurried into the church, there 
to meet Adrienne, still pale and wan, leaning 
on Peggy's arm and dragging her weary 
limbs to the outer air. Seated in the porch, a 
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glass of water and the fresh air soon restored 
her sufficiently to walk home with the as- 
sistance of the Squire's arm, who insisted upon 
seeing her safe to her bed-room door. Lady 
Florence followed her in, and tenderly, as 
a sister, soothed and caressed her. The 
change she had noted the first day they met 
had struck her more and more. She was cout- 
vinced that some deep and secret sorrow lay 
at the root of it ; but what that sorrow was 
she had wholly failed to divine. Lord Horton 
had kept his brother's secret, even from the 
sister he loved so dearly, so that no clue had 
been aflForded her in the right direction; 
and, as she knew of Lord Horton's attach- 
ment to Adrienne, and knew that it only 
needed the faintest indication of the possi- 
bility of a return to be openly avowed, there 
was no reason to suppose that any secret pre- 
ference for him could thus be clouding her 
young life. 

Lady Florence was wholly baffled ; yet she 
felt sure, sure as of her own bright and happy 
existence, that some hopeless corroding sor- 
row there was, and that it was underminingj 
both health and spirits. Until this moment 
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no opportunity of seeking Adrienne's confi- 
dence had offered itself, and even now 
Florence shrank from the attempt. With all 
Adrienne's frank and affectionate disposition, 
with all her keen appreciation of the friendship 
and sympathy of those about her, there was, 
and always had been, a certain personal reserve 
and dignity which made it difficult to ap- 
proach what, from any reason, she might 
wish to keep to herself. Never had Florence 
been more conscious of this reserve than 
now, and though she longed to take the 
suffering young girl to her heart, and woo her 
to the disburdenment of her own, to the ac- 
ceptance of whatever sympathy and consola- 
tion she could give, there was a quiet but 
effectual barrier raised to her affectionate 
wishes, which no words could define, and no 
words, she intuitively felt, could remove. All 
she could do was to soothe and caress, and by 
mute show to convey to Adrienne the love 
and sympathy and sorrow she felt. And this 
mute show was not lost upon Adrienne ; she 
felt all her friend wished to convey, and 
gladly, oh, how gladly, would have poured 
out her whole soul before her, would have 
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told her tale of love, and sorrow, and suflfer- 
iug — ^but for the solemn oath she had taken, 
and might never break, though the keeping 
it should doom her to the grave. 

She leaned her head against Florence's 
breast and clasped her arms around her 
waist, and lay still and motionless, worn out 
with suflFering and despair. That silent 
embrace of his sister, and through the tie 
between them, of hers also, brought healing 
and consolation. The full steady beat of the 
happy heart against her brow stilled her 
own unquiet pulses, and soothed and calmed 
her excited brain. Softly and sweetly, as a 
child will fall asleep on the knees of one it 
loves, a sort of nervous stupor crept over 
Adrienne. Life and all its cares seemed 
fading far from her, and in their place came a 
heavenly stillness and peace, tingling through 
her frame from head to feet, and wrapping 
her in blissful unconsciousness. Heavier and 
heavier grew the golden head on Florence's 
breast, while the long fair fingers relaxing 
their hold released the waist they had clasped. 
Florence and Peggy, between them, lifted 
Adrienne on to her bed, and there long hours 
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after Peggy took her station for the night, to 
watch over the deep sleep which the medical 
man of the village said would save her from 
dangerous illness, and the awakening from 
which Peggy anxiously waited and watched. 
One more appeal the faithful servant had 
determined to make to be allowed to 
reveal the marriage, and that failing, circum- 
stances must determine her what to do. 
Peggy valued her oath ; but only to a certain 
extent. An oath in a good cause she would 
have held herself bound religiously to keep, 
and would have kept at any sacrifice to her- 
self certainly, and possibly at any sacrifice to 
those she loved. But an oath in a bad cause 
was quite another thing, and a bad cause 
Peggy held this to be. To her simple nature 
the motives which Lord Charles advanced for 
secrecy were simply nonsense. The man 
was a gentleman bom, and had an indepen- 
dence of his own ; what more did he want, 
that he could not as well get with a wife and 
child as without them, and as to his father's 
displeasure, that was neither here nor there, 
he would be his father's son still, and if the 
old gentleman turned rusty and interfered with 
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•Ks son^S' happiness and ivtbyy why it wonld 
be nothing to grieve over though he should re- 
fuse to see him or acknowledge his wife and 
child. Lord Horton and Lady Florence, bless 
their hearts, would stand by them, and the 
old Marquis migKt go hang. 

This in sum and substance was what passed 
in Peggy's mind as she sat watching her 
darling and listening to her quiet regular 
breathing. 

^' Poor child, poor child," she said to her- 
self, "she has suffered more than enough 
already, and if I can help it, she shall not suffer 
any more. Let him take some of the burden on 
his own shoulders, the nasty selfish brute ; 
what did he coax and wheedle my darling 
into this marriage for, if he meant to break 
her heart afterwards ? If indeed it be a mar- 
riage — but my mind misgives me at times— 
and I can't help doubting if he would serve 
his own real wife so. Why can't folks let 
well be ; that they must go and meddle and 
make new marriage laws, about which nobody 
knows nothing, and through which, as it 
seems to me, any rogue that's got a mind to 
may creep ? What does he mean by making 
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lier swear that no one should see that certifi- 
cate so long as he lived, without his permis- 
sion. I've half a mind — ^^ and Peggy leaned 
forward and looked at the sleeping form of 
Adrienne. 

** Bless her dear heart/^ she murmured as 
she sank back in her chair, ^^ if she hasn't 
got her pretty hand upon it, as though to 
keep it safe even in her sleep. That's a big 
black villain if he's gone and wronged her, 
and no mistake about it." 

Adrienne woke late next morning, much 
refreshed by her long deep sleep, much re- 
freshed, but weak as after an illness, and the 
village doctor prescribed absolute quiet and 
rest. So she kept her bed that day, and 
when evening came, and Lady Florence and 
the rector had both paid their last visit, and 
wished her good-night, Adrienne called Peggy 
to her side, and told her what had passed at 
the interview with her husband. 

" Sure then. Miss Adrienne dear," the old 
servant replied, when she had heard her pa- 
tiently to the end, *^sure then you will let 
rne speak now that the big — ^" she choked 
back the word that rose to her lips, '^ now 
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that yonr husband, and the father of your 
child, refuses to do his duty by you both. 
Sure you will let me speak, and make all 
right." 

" ^^SSy^ y^^^ oath/' exclaimed Adrienne, 
amazed and terrified at the cool, deliberate 
way in which her nurse thus proposed to 
end the diflficulty. " Surely, surely, you 
would not break that? " 

** And why not. Miss Adrienne, dear? a bad 
oath is a bad thing, and hadn't ought to be 
kept any more than any other bad thing. I 
did wrong to take it." 

*' Oh, Peggy, do not say so, what should I 
have done without you? and you know I 
could not have let you into our secret if you 
had not solemnly sworn to keep it also. In- 
deed, indeed, you must not break that oath. 
He would never forgive me, and I could never 
forgive you I " 

" Sure, it's a bad business altogether then^'' 
said Peggy, Irish on her father's side, and 
Devonshire only on her mother's, and who 
often in the warmth of feeling, used something 
of the brogue and form of speech she in- 
herited from the former. ** Sure then, it's a 
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bad business altogether, and what's to become 
of us the good Lord only knows/' 

" Peggy, do you remember my telling you 
when we were leaving Coombe, and you 
could not bear to leave my dear mother's 
grave behind, that she was not there, but 
with us, knowing us better, and seeing us 
clearer than during her life-time here. Do 
you remember this ? " 

" I do, I do. Miss Adrienne dear, and 
many's the time and oft I have thought of 
those words, and wished that these old eyes 
could for once see the spirit of my dear mis- 
tress, to be sure, quite sure, that what you said 
was true/' 

" Peggy, it is true," said Adrienne solemnly, 
" I felt and believed it always, but now I 
know it/' 

"Know it. Miss Adrienne," exclaimed 
Peggy, in bewilderment, " how can that be ?" 

"I will tell you, Peggy. You remember 
how sad and troubled I was before baby was 
born — how the deception and concealment 
made me feel like a guilty thing — what a 
weight they were on my life and spirits. You 
remember my fear lest my unborn babe 
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should suflFer for ite mother's fault — ^my 
great anxiety to get away from here — ^from 
my dear father's eyes, and the diflSculty there 
was to accomplish it. You remember all this, 
and that when at last baby was bom, I fell 
into a sort of trance, which puzzled and 
alarmed you/'^ 

^'^Eh, dear Miss Adrienne," said the old 
woman, rocking herself backwards and fore- 
wards, " I thought for sure that you were 
going to die, and that I should have to tell 
poor master all about it/' 

**Well, Peggy, in that trance I saw my 
mother, saw her as plainly as I now see you. 
It was herself, and yet not herself — that is, she 
was not clothed in this^ earthly body of ours, 
this fleshr and blood, and yet in form she was 
the same. She steed by the bedside, and 
gazed sadly and tenderly upon me. I felt she 
was reg^ding me through and through; I felt 
that there was no thought or feeling hidden 
from her. She stood thus for some moments, 
and my whole being seemed drawn to her. 
Then she stooped, kissed me on the brow — a 
long, lingering kiss — and as she kissed me these 
•words, seemed bome in— impressed upon me : 
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"* You have committed a great fault, my 
child, but it was in ignorance. Henceforth, 
be true to yourself, even as you are true to 
others. Let no temptations make you swerve 
from what you believe to be right. Let no 
suflFering and sorrow overwhelm you. I am 
with you always.' 

" And as I lay feeling both the kiss and the 
word, .inking into my very hear^ the spirit 
of my dear mother dowly feded from my 
sight. I know not how long the trance, or 
whatever it was, lasted after this, but when I 
returned to consciousness the presence of my 
mother was as real, as certain a fact, as the 
presence of the sweet babe you put into my 
arms, Peggy." 

Peggy had no words for her amazement. 
She sat with lifted hands and eyes of staring 
wonder. 

*' Peggy,'' Adrienne continued, speaking 
in a slow and solemn manner, " I have 
sought since with earnest prayer to be guided 
and directed in the right way. I see how 
wrong I have been in the past, but that can- 
not be undone. I must bear the consequences 
of my fault, and meet them as I best can. 
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But I mast not add fault to fault. I must 
not betray the confidence of my husband, and 
break, or suflFer to be broken, if I can help it, 
the solemn oath of secrecy I have taken. 
* Let no temptation make you swerve from 
what you believe to be right,' my dear mother 
said ; and oh, Peggy, I do believe with all 
my heart and soul that it is right I should 
keep faith with my husband, and insist that 
you keep faith also* It is a solemn oath we 
have both taken, and nothing can justify our 
breaking it. Peggy, I may trust you ?" 

** Indeed, indeed you may, Miss Adrienne, 
dear," sobbed the old servant, covering her 
face with her apron,^ and bursting into tears. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



We ninst carry our readers and the thread of 
the story over another interval of three years 
— ^years, whose history will be best told in a 
small space and as a thing ^f the past, for, 
with one exception, the lives of all with 
whom we are concerned had externally 
flowed on in even tenour, marked by no ex- 
traordmary events. 

The married life of the Squire and Lady 
Florence it needs no necromancy to tell was 
as full of peace and happiness as wedded 
love and worldly prosperity could make it, 
and to the son and heir we already know was 
added now a sister playmate, filling the cup of 
their parents' joy ta the brimr 
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The improvement in Lord Horton's health, 
had continued. The winters in Devonshire 
suited him, and he and his sister were never 
long parted. Uncle Edward was the little 
George's great ally, as he was the big George's 
friend and brother. A happy household they 
made, and though Lady Florence would 
still have been glad that Lord Horton should 
win for his wife the woman whom alone 
he had ever loved, she was wise enough to see 
that unless he could have first made sure of 
her love, matters were better as they stood. 

Adrienne, now in her twenty-third year, 
was a grave, sad woman — more earnest than 
ever in her parish and home duties, and find- 
ing her chief relaxation in musical studies 
and compositions. But though grave and sad 
was what a stranger would have pronounced 
her to be who might have chanced to come upon 
her in her daily life and work, in her home 
she was usually cheerful, and in the intervals 
of visits to Harcourt Hall, or Lady Florence's 
visits to her father's house, something of the 
joyousness of old days would for a time over- 
lay the sadness which had become habitual 
with her. 
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Between Lord Charles and his father cold- 
ness and estrangement had grown up. The 
Marquis's ambition, centred in his second son, 
had hitherto met with nothing but chagrin 
and disappointment. The joung man stuck 
to his political duties, and was more active 
than ever on philanthropic and charitable 
committees. His name during the season 
was never long out of the papers, and he 
seemed to lose no opportunity of bringing 
himself into public notice. But the point of 
discord between his father and himself was 
on the subject of marriage. More than one 
eligible match had the Marquis brought 
before his notice, and urged him to consider. 
But the young man remained deaf to 
his entreaties and suggestions, and the dis« 
pleasure of his father waxed strong. So un- 
comfortable had this estrangement rendered 
his intercourse with his father and his home, 
to say nothing of other reasons which made a 
sojourn there any thing but desirable,that Park 
Hall had seen little or nothing of him for the 
last two years, and when the family were at 
Square, what with his Parliamentary at- 
tendance, his various engagements of. business 
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and pleasure, and his club life, it was not often 
that he was brought into contact with any 
of its members. 

Lady Florence had urged upon Adrienne a 
second visit to London and a further taste of 
its gaieties, but had met with so steady and 
determined a refusal that she gave up the 
point, and was obliged to content herself with 
what she could see of Adrienne at Park 
Hall and in her own happy Devonshire home. 

She had never lost the conviction that some 
secret sorrow had fallen upon her friend ; but 
she was no nearer the truth now than she had 
been three years ago. Only one member of 
the family besides he who was the cause of 
all Adrienne's sorrow, traced it to its right 
source, and Lord Horton was far from sus- 
pecting that anything but trifling with her 
affections lay at the door of his brother. Even 
this suspicion had served to alienate Lord 
Horton from him ; could he have guessed or 
known the true state of the case he would 
not have rested night or day until he had seen 
Adrienne acknowledged and installed in her 
right position, let the consequences to his 
brother be what they might. 
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Lord Charles then was the only one whose 
external life had taken a different turn, had 
flowed as it were into another channel. He 
was a stranger to his home, a stranger to his 
wife and child ; for so deep and sullen was 
his resentment, so vindictive his temper, that 
he cared not what suffering he entailed where 
his wishes and views were thwarted, himself, 
as he considered, sacrificed. Adrienne had 
striven in vain to bring him to a juster 
state of feeling, but since he had alto- 
gether absented himself there was nothing 
for her to do but submit. Letters she had 
always found unavailing. Indeed, when 
Lord Charles had ceased to come to Park 
Hall he had forbidden her to write save in 
answer to himself, or in the event of any un- 
foreseen emergency arising. 

In the early days of her great trouble we 
have seen Adrienne giving way to passionate 
tears and grief. 

It is the natural expression of all young 
and poignant sorrow; but as we grow 
better used to our burden, as it sinks 
deeper and deeper into our hearts and souls, 
and becomes a portion of our very selves, we 
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find that no outburst will bring us even 
temporary relief ; that instead of indulging 
in sighs and tears we must keep a watchful 
eye L a firm hand over U.o fi.' indieatio., 
of a rising tempest, for the flood-gates once 
opened there is no restraining the torrent 
which tears to shreds and tatters all the 
defences we may have raised, leaving only 
fresh rack and ruin behind it. Of all 
forms of dangerous arousing of our sorrows 
and desolations, there is none so dangerous 
as self-pity. The moment we turn our 
eyes inwards and begin to contemplate the 
dreary waste or seething passion cauldron 
within, and, contemplating, pity the throes^ 
of anguish through which we have passed, or 
may still have to pass, that moment we render 
ourselves unarmed and defenceless. Our 
fate presses on us ; and neither tears, nor 
groans, nor lamentations can be checked, 
while neither tears, nor groans, nor lamenta- 
tions can avail. All ye who sorrow or mourn, 
and are bereaved, be it of living or dead objects 
of affection, be it of your dearest hopes and 
aspirations, your noblest trust and faith, shun 
self-pity as the deadliest foe to that self- 

VOL. II. K 
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command and self-conquest, which can alone' 
enable yoa, with God's help, to live through 
and down your bitterest anguish ! 

Adrienne had learnt this lesson for herself 
and after a while, gathering up her forces, she 
had striven to set her face steadily forwards, 
(decking and controlling as she best could 
the sorrow which ate into her young life, and 
which, spite of her earnest) and prayerful en- 
deavours, stamped itself indelibly upon her 
face and figure. 

Her child was her blessing and comfort. 
By degrees she had grown bolder and bolder, 
ai^d from nursing it occasioiially at Mrs. 
Winter's, as it grew older and could walk 
alone, she would have it from time to time to 
play in the parsonage garden or parlour. 
Fate had so far favoured mother and child 
that the little fellow bore no resemblance to 
her. His brown hair and eyes were his 
father's, but as there was nothing whatever to 
associate Lord Charles Luttrell with the little 
nursling, obtained in answer to an advertise- 
ment in the Times which Adrienne had 
pointed out to Mrs. Winter, whose own baby 
w^s just dead, there was no fear of detection 
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on that score, and Adrienne could lavish all 
her mother's fondness in secret upon the little' 
lad without drawing upon herself suspicion. . 
While Mrs. Winter was only too glad to be . 
able to report to the person who forwarded ; 
post-office orders for the support of the child, . 
and who requested news of its health, that the / 
Eector's daughter had taken it in especial ^ 
favour, and was teaching it its letters and ' 
manners. 

The little fellow was fast approaching his 
fourth year, and Adrienne was already 
beginning to feel that he should be placed 
under circumstances more suited to his birth 

c 

and station in society, and to puzzle over the 
accomplishment of this without losing his 
presence, when she received a letter from 
Lord Charles, informing her that he had made 
arrangements for the child's removal to 
Brighton, where he would be placed under 
the care of a lady, and receive the training 
and education he required. 

'* God answers sharp and sudden on some prayers, 
And thrusts the thing we have prayed for in our face— 
A gauntlet with a gift in't/' 

says Mrs, Browning. 
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Poor Adrienne^s thought and wish had 
found a speedy solution, and one to which she 
knew it would be useless to oflFer opposition. 
Moreover, but little time was left her to de- 
liberate on the matter, or prepare herself for 
the separation. In three days Mrs. Winter 
was to bring the child to London, where it 
would be met and taken charge of. This intel- 
ligence was conveyed in a letter by the same 
post to Mrs. Winter herself j a letter contain- 
ing minute directions as to her proceedings, 
what train to travel by, and how she would 
be met at the station. 

Lord Charles was a skilful diplomatist. 
Only he knew how the marriage had been 
arranged, who were the necessary witnesses 
present, and what had become of them. 

Adrienne knew them neither by sight nor 
name, any more than she knew where the 
marriage itself had taken place. She had not 
cared to inquire at the time, and the certifi- 
cate she wore in her bosom contained all she 
need know, if the time should ever come for 
it to be used. 

It is not difficult for any man to deal with 
a loving woman, with a loving and trusting 
girl nothing is easier. 
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This sudden realisation of a thought and 
^ish scarcely formed, and concerning which 
Adrienne held herself entitled to be con- 
sidered and consulted, was a great shock. 
The poor young mother's heart clung to her 
child all the more tenaciously, that her wifely 
love was thrown back upon herself. The 
desertion of the last two years, the stem, cold 
withdrawal of affection and sympathy might 
well have served to alienate a woman's love, 
and it is not to be denied that Adrienne's feel- 
ing had undergone somewhat of change, a 
change which might even have struck deeper, 
but for the rare sense of justice, the delicate 
sensitive conscience, which made her take to 
herself a larger portion of blame for all that 
had occurred than any third person would 
have been willing to assign. 

This last instance of cruel indifference to 
her feelings stung her to the quick, and in the 
first shock she contemplated resistance to 
her husband's will. But, as cooler mo^* 
ments succeeded, the impossibility of any ef- 
fectual resistance, save at the cost of her 
oath, forced her to put the thought from her, 
and to gather up once again the resignation 
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and [fortitude which had been already so 
heavily tried. 

Three days, and her child would be gone 

' from her — gone from all possibility of watch- 

' ing over him, from all possibility of stealing, 
as it were, those precious moments of love 
and love's caresses, which the little fellow had 
learnt so passionately to return, clasping his 
arras tight around her neck and giving back 

. the fervid kisses he knew better than the 
gentle light-falling kisses of happier mothers. 

. Adrienne feared too for her darling the change 
from the free out-door life he had hitherto 
known, the airy cottage rooms — for it had been 
her care to see 4hat the little nursling was 
well and healthily looked after — to the greater 

- confinement of a town life, even though that 
town were Brighton. 

The child, though not generally delicate, 
was yet apt at times to contract a cough, for 
which neither the season nor any other cause 

• could be assigned, and Adriefnne, remeraber- 

^ ing the fatal malady which had carried off 
her own dear mother, and through which 
that mother had nursed her mother, remem- 
bering also the distress of mind in herself 
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which had preceded his birth, and' almost 
cost her life during her confinement, feared 
lest the «eeds of hereditary malady should 
be implanted within him, and that an eyeless 
' watchful than a mother's might fail to detect 
' mischief in time. 

Those three days were days of anxiety add 
pain, would have been such had the parting 
taken place under natural and favourable cir- 
cumstances ; as it was, the necessity for self- 
restraint rendered them exquisitely painful, 
while the sense of uncertainty as to where 
and how she should see her child in the 
future weighed darkly and heavily upon her. 

Lord Charles had only added to the an- 
nouncement that he was about to remove- the 
child to Brighton, that doubtless she would 
be able to arrange from time to time to see 
him, leaving the how and the when to chance 
or circumstances to decide. 

The day for parting came, and the Rector's 
daughter drove Mrs. Winter and her nursling 
to the station — an act so in keeping with 
her habitual consideration for all about her, 
with her known partiality for the child 
himself^ that it attracted no attention^ 
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beyond causing one of two women, as they 
dropped thdr curtsies in passing, to say, 
" Miss Hope will miss the little fellow almost 
as much as Mrs. Winter herself, she wor 
uncommon fond of that there child I I sup« 
pose its parents be coming home from 
India;^ 
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CHAPTER Y. 



The loss of her child's society was a terrible 
blow to the young mother, of which the first 
shock was perhaps the least felt, indignation 
and resentment being mingled with her grief, 
for the sudden removal of her treasure. 
Moreover, it takes time fully to realise the 
extent of our misfortunes. 

As the days went on, the fine spring days 
in which, only last year, it was her delight to 
gather early primroses and violets to make 
balls for her darling, and there was now no 
little voice to stir the pulses of her heart, no 
pattering feet running to meet her, no soft 
clinging fingers to clasp in her own, no warm 
moist lips to take and return her mother's 
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kisses, a feeling of desolation took possession 
of her, and the loneliness of her wife-hood 
and mother-hood seemed to weigh her to 
the ground. 

For a time she continued to go about her 
duties, to all appearance the same, and her 
love and care for her father seemed to grow 
only more aijid more tender; but failing 
strength was visible in the slow lagging step, 
in the weariness of her looks and attitude, the 
occasional absence of her thoughts, and the 
■ sudden start with which she would return to 
the objects and interests around her. Adrienne 
was indeed hard pressed. As yet she did not 
even know where her child was placed or 
with whom. A few cold lines from her 

- husband had assured her of the child's safety 
and well-being, but had afforded no indication 

* of its whereabouts. Adrienne wrote entreat- 
ing to be informed, and it was while anx- 
iously waiting his reply, that her strength 
failed more and more, and a hectic flush 
and hacking cough came at last to arouse the 
notice and apprehension of her father. 

Adrienne smiled at his fears, and tried to put 

- them aside, but, unobservant as Mr. Hope usu- 
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ally was, these fears were now too thoroughly 
Yoused to be easily allayed, and when he 

< found that he could make no impression on 
his daughter, he determined to take Peggy 
into his coiunsel. Peggy who knew too well 
what ailed her young mistress, and who 
longed more than ever to set her oath' at de- 

. fiance, and to bring to book the big black 
villain as in her inward thoughts Bhe always 
called Lord Charles* 

" P^ggy/* said Mn Hope to her one mom- 
ingy^'whatis the matter with Adrienne, do 

' you know any reason for her failing health, 
and uncertain spirits, so unlike her usual 
self? " 

Peggy was perplexed by this direct quos* 
tion-perplexed— half fearing, half hoping 
that some suspicion of the truth had at last 
dawned upon Mr. Hope, and that' this was 
but a feeler for further confirmation. 

" Indeed then, sir. Miss Adrienne is sadly 
changed, has not been like her own self, for 

, many 's the . long day past. The poor young 
lady is drooping and fading like an autumn 
flower/* 
" I asked you, Peggy, if you knew any 
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cause for this change in Miss Adrienney 
returned Mr. Hope, somewhat sererely. ^^ I 
see she is drooping and fading ; I want to 
know why ? '' 

^^ Sure then, master, how can I tell?'' said 
the faithful old servant, distracted between 
her double fidelity to father and daughter- 
Spite of all Adrienne had said, and enjoined 
upon her, Peggy's oath weighed but lightJy 
on her conscience; it was a bad oath, she still 
maintained to herself, and a bad oath hadn't 
ought to be kept. ^^ Sure then, master, how 
can I tell ? it's herself you should be after 
asking," continued Peggy, the depth of her 
einotion betraying itself in her Irish phrase- 
ology and accent. 

Mr. Hope fixed his eyes keenly upon her. 

" Peggy, you know more than you choose 
to say ?" 

" I know," said Peggy, bursting into tears, 
and wiping her eyes with the comer of her 
apron ; ^' I know Miss Adrienne is very lone- 
some and very ill, and I wish, oh, how I wish, 
we had never come near this place ;" then 
fearing she had said too much, she hastened 
to add, "It was all very well while Lady 
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Florence wa» here^thefy were like s&terSy and 
happy as the day was long } but you see, 
master, Miss Adrienne is lonesome like now, 
and though she neyer complains, poor dear, I 
know she misses Lady Florence, and — and — " 
here Peggy fairly broke down ; but she had 
turned Mr. Hope's suspicions, or rather had 
directed them into a natural channel. 

" You think then, Peggy, that Miss Adri- 
enne would be all the better for her friend's 
society, that she is dull and lonely here ? 
True, she has no companions of her own age 
and education ; how stupid of me not to have 
thought of this before." 

Mr. Hope left the dining-room as he spoke, 
went straight to his study, and seating him- 
self at his desk, wrote at once to Lady 
Florence. 

" My dear Lady Florence, — 

** You will, I am sure, forgive this 
intrusion, when you know its cause. Adrienne 
is very ill, depressed in health and spirits ; 
and I grieve to say she has lately exhibited 
symptoms which fill me with alarm and ap- 
prehension. Her dear mother died, as I 
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think you know, of consumption ; her motfier 
before her. • Adrienne*s strength is failing, 
she has hectic flush and -cough, and unless 
something is done, and done at^once, to rouse 
her from the depressed -state she is in, I feiar 
for the result. She will aot admit any 
thing more -than tempowtry indisposition, 
caused by the comiag on of spring; but 
our old servant, Peggy, whom I have con- 
sulted, thinks her more ill than she says, and 
suggests, what I ought to have thought of 
mysejf, tbat she is lonely here without you, 
or any young oonspamon. 

" I feel sure that I am not reckoning too 
much on your friendship and regard for my 
daughter when I ask you, if convenient, to 
receive her into your home for a time. She 
is never so happy as when with you all, and 
I expect much ^ood from a return to her 
native air. 

" I write without Adrienne's knowledge ; 
she would, I know, offer opposition to leaving 
me, but her health is too seriously affected to 
admit of unnecessary delay, and I can manage 
quite well without her. Trusting that if it 
should suit with your arrangements to receive 
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' her, you will admit of no excuses, with every 
* sentiment of regard and esteem for yourself 
and Mr. Harcocirt, believe me, my dear Lady 
Florence, 

-^" Faithfully yours, 

' ' -Charles Hope, 
" Park Hall Rectory, 
" April 5th.^ 

Mr. Hope-said no* word-^f this better, "Which 
he posted with his own hands, that there 
might be no chance of Adriemie hearing of 
it, and anxiously awaited the result. He felt 
sure that, unless the family 'were about leaving 
Harcourt Hall, which wafl not likely at so 
early a season of 'the year, a warm and press- 
ing invitation to Adrienne would arrive, and 
he was resolved to allow no excuse or opposi- 
tion on her part to stand in the way of its im- 
mediate acceptance. 

Mr. Hope was one of those men slow to 
perceive, but resolute to act when they do per- 
ceive, and he was now so filled with alarm on 
Adrienne's account, so distressed that he had 
not himself seen the loneliness of her daily 
life since Lady Florence's marriage, that even 
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had it been at the cost of considerable sacri- 
fice to himself he would have taken no re- 
fusal* But he knew that at need he could get 
temporary assistance in his parish duties, and 
that Peggy was quite equal to the care of his 
house and table. His daughterS| the wives of 
clergymen themselves, and the mothers of 
families, were not easily accessible, but there 
Was no occasion to call upon them to 
fill Adrienne's place in her temporary ab- 
absence. 

By return of post the expected invitation 
arrived, so warmly and affectionately worded, 
that Adrienne in her desolation felt revived 
by it. It was like a breeze of the south wind 
after the arid parching of the east. Her sad 
heavy heart glowed, to the thought of her 
friend and that happy home, but even in the 
midst of that glow there flashed aci'oss her 
the remembrance that she knew not where 
her child had been taken, and that until she 
could arrive at that knowledge it was useless 
to think of any rest or refreshment for herself. 

A letter had come by the same post to Mr. 
Hope, entreating him to send Adrienne off at 
once and to be assured that it would be an 
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office of love ta minister tor her recovery of 
health and spirits. 

^ Of coiirse you will lose no time in accept- 
ing so kind and pressing an^ invitation, my 
childy^ said Mr. Hope, pocketing his letter and 
noting the glow of satisfaction on Adrienne's 
face* The letters were always on the break- 
fast t^ble,- Peggy taking charge of any 
whieh she recognised as from Lord Charles. 

Almost as he spoke the glow faded,, and a 
wan, worn look took its place.^ 

*^You must not refuse, my child,'' he went 
on, noting the change^ and speaking tenderly 
but firmly. " In fact, even if Laify Florence 
would take a refusal, I would not, and you are 
too good a daughter to refuse obedience to my 
wishes and will/' 

" I will gOy dear fether^ only yott must 
give me time, you-^must not' hurry me — I have 
some things I want to do first; mdeed, 
indeed^ you must not hurry and distress 
ma. 

She looked at him with so- piteous an ex- 
pression as she spoke,that the words^and look 
combined brought the tears ta his eyes.. 

Adrienne saw his emotion, and rising,, put 
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her arms arouRd his neck and kissing liim 
gently on the forehead said, while she stood so 
that he^<^otlld not see her faoe, 

*' My dear, dear father^ be good, he patient 
with me; I wiH do -what .you wish, what 
indeed I wish iBy«elf, only >let me take my 
own time. I-nHist^^ ^e more ill than 
I thought— 1^ fed so- fluttered -and fright- 
• ened," she added. 

" Yom shall 'take ^ your owniime, my child,'* 
her father replied tenderly, "but you will 
make it as short •as-possible for my sake, will 
you not ? '* 

**I wiH,i'i;«1H, dear falfcerV -and kissing 
him again,- she tobk her seat nt the 4)reakfa8t 
table, and though her 'hand shook and her face 
was pale and worn, she applied herself to its 
duties, chatting -meanwhile with: her -father. 

That night Adrienne in her turn took 
counsel with Peggy,' who 'was discreet enough 
to hold her tongue concerning 4he interview 
with her master. 

" Peggy, I cannot go into Devonshire until 
I know where my child is, and have seen him 
and the people with whom he is placed. 
What shall I do r 
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" You have had no answer to your letter ?*' 

"None, Teggy. But I must and will 
have one,'* said Adrienne, in a tone of 
such determination that k would have been 
well for the '^nithor of all ^her -sorrow and 
trouble to have heafd it. *^ I must and will 
have an answer/' she repeated, ^^ let the con- 
sequences be iirhatiihey jnay,"** 

" Write and tell him so, Miss Adiienne, 
dear, the— ^" and the old woman checked 
herself. " He will tell you, no fear, rather 
than have his precious secret knownl" 

Peggf s tone^as even more disrespectM 
than the words, yet^both tone -and words 
passed without the rebuke they would in- 
evitably hav« met before fhid^-last -tjruel out- 
rage. 

" I will write and tell him ^o ; and if he 
still dare to brave and withstand me, let him 
do it at his peril, I -have nothing to fear, 
and if need be^jhese shall assert my Tight to 
my child." 

And as she spoke, she pressed the wedding 
i;ing and certificate she wore to her bosom* 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Wounded^ in his personal vanity, stung by 
Adrienne's firm adherence to what she 
believed right, and perhaps regretting that 
he had snflfered passion to hurry him into so 
fatal a step as this secret marriage, Lord 
Charles Lnttrell^s feelings were by no means 
to be envied. 

In open antagonism with his father, feeling 
the silent alienation of his brother, and, let 
us hope, in anything but peace with himself, 
his sullen and morose temper made him long 
for some outlet to the various*pent-up feelings 
engendered by this state of things \ and it was 
more as- a satisfaction to them, as a refined 
method of giving pain to the woman who had 
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dared to set up her will against Ms own, to 
resist alike the blandishments of his love, and 
the coercion of his resentment and iU-temper, 
than from any settled plan or motive, that he 
had removed her child to a place unknown to 
her, and had left her letters unanswered. He 
was glad to be able to give her pain. In the 
selfishness of his own nature, he never 
dreamed of the sacrifice she had made to 
what she conceived to be right, a sacrifice it 
would seem altogether beyond his compre- 
hension or belief. He was startled from this 
complacent enjoyment of Adrienne's suffering 
through her child, by the receipt of another 
letter, so different in tone and meaning to any 
he had ever received before, that it aroused 
him to a consciousness of danger m prolong- 
ing this suffering. The first portion made a 
last and earnest appeal to his better feelings, 
then passing from entreaty to expostulation 
upon his silence as to her former letters, 
Adrienne, herself driven into a comer by her 
father's urgent wish that she should imme- 
diately accept Lady Florence's invitation, 
announced her determination if she were 
not informed where her child was, and pro- 
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mised free access to him, to assert her rights 
by proclaiming her marriage, and proving it 
by means of the certificate she held. 

^' Shame en. you to drire me to such a 
step,." she^ wrote^ in conclusion,. **"! have borne 
and will bear to the end what- falls upon my- 
self alone, i)ut I will not suffer my child to be 
removed -from all sigl^t..and knowledge of me 
in the present— I will not suffer him to be 
sacrificed in the future.^ I make the immediate 
knowledge of where he- is,, and free access to 
him now- and always^ the condition of my 
continued silence. If J do not hear from you 
to this, effect within, forty-^eig^t hours, I com- 
municate our marriage and: its. results to my 
father,, and the consecji^ences,. which to your- 
self alone are of moment^ must rest upon your 
own head.. 

" From a. loving and. faithful wife, whom 
you yourself have driven to the attitude of a 
desperate and despairing mother. 

"A. l:' 

Carelessly, and as one who reads an oft-told 
tale, Lord Charles had glanced at the earlier 
portions of this letter ; but as he went on, his 
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teeth met and clenched in impotent anger. 
Again did ahe dare to brave him L oh, that 
he* coidd> aet ber threat at defiance,, and rend 
hsr mothecfa heart with alLthe tortures of 
dovbt and -despair. . This* was hift< first fierce 
and cruel thoughtl . The woman he had so 
passionately k ved : stoed ^»ow < in hk^ way. 
Fdr the m<Hnent he hated her, aa^aU selfish, im- 
governed and ungovernable people hate what 
thwarts- op^* opposes ■- them, from -c-a straw to 
Pisovidence itsdf I .^ But he daised not brave 
her; and' a second thought showed, him the 
impotefiee alike^ef his* anger^afid hate.. 
He seized a pn^n. .. 



^^^You'will find what you- seeki at 



Bidghton. Show* the enclosed card, and the 
way will be smooth toyou now- and always.' 

Not another wx)rd did he add,, neither 
signature norv da te,, and the writing was, as 
usual,, disguised.^ He was a wary and a 
cautious- man,, and it would ha^ve tried the 
most accomplished detective's skill to unravel 
any mystery in which he was engaged, 
and where he had taken, the necessary pre- 
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cautions. There were weak'points as yet ia 
his relations with Adrienne, and he knew it ; 
therefore he could not aflFord to brave her. 
But this threat, as he chose to call it, became 
a rallying point in his mind for the thousand 
and one inimical feelings in which he had 
been indulging for the last two or three 
years, a focus as it were whence to launch 
the lightning of his anger. 

Adrienne opened his letter with fear and 
trembling, and a sick dread at her heart as 
to what it might contain. Her eye took in 
at a glance the one sentence, the few brief 
words it contained, and a mighty sensation 
of relief came over her, which, for the.time, 
drowned all disappointment at its curt cold- 
ness. She knew where her child was — she 
should see him — and, almost greater relief even 
than that, she was spared fi'om breaking her 
oath, that solemn pledge to which she at- 
tached so much value, and which nothing 
short of her child's interests and welfare 
could tempt her to contemplate breaking. 

On the receipt of this letter, Adrienne told 
her father that in a week from that time she 
would join Lady Florence at Harcourt Hall, 
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that she would write at once to her to fix the 
day, and that meanwhile she would write to 
Miss Reay and offcir herself for two or three 
days' visit in redemption of a long standing 
promise. Those two or three days in London 
would break the long journey into Devonshire, 
and she would very much like the change. 

Mr. Hope was only too glad to find his 
daughter thus ready to yield to his wishes, 
and left all the arrangements to herself, 
assuring her that what best pleased her would 
also best please him. 

Adrienne wrote both letters by that night's 
post, and received by return a pleased ac- 
ceptance of her proposed visit from Miss 
Eeay. 

Her intention was to go up to town by the 
early train, leave her luggage at the station, 
go direct to her child at Brighton, and having 
spent an hour with him, to return, get her 
luggage, and drive to Miss Reay's. To 
this end she told her friend that she could 
not fix the hour of her arrival, that she 
would be sure to come on the day named, 
but Miss Reay must not expect her until 
she saw her. Even this moderate amount 
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of deception was painful and distasteful 
to Adrienne, and she felt as though betray- 
ing both father and friend by the arrangement 
she was making. One more precaution she 
had to take, and this was to fix Saturday for 
the day she should go to town, — ^a day which 
her father invariably devoted to the prepara- 
tion of his sermons for the Sunday, and the 
fixing upon which she knew would ensure his 
not accompanying her further than their own 
station. 

All things turned out as she desired. Her 
father drove her in the pony carriage to 
the station, where he took an affectionate fare- 
well of her, and enjoined her to remain away 
until her health was completely restored. His 
tender solicitude touched Adrienne deeply, 
and made her long to throw herself into his 
arms, and pouring out all the complications 
and sorrows of her position, entreat his for- 
giveness and assistance. And in this she would 
have found deeper, truer healing than in any 
change of scene, with her painful secret still 
weighing upon her. Adrienne was not 
formed for secrecy and deception, and her 
whole sonl sickened beneath them. 
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Wearily and sadly, with many painful 
feelings working within her, did she set out 
on her journey. But once in the train for 
Brighton, the thought that she was speeding 
to her child, that in a short time she should 
hold him in her arms, and hear once more the 
sweet music of his innocent prattle, feel again 
the clinging clasp of his soft hands and arras, 
and the velvet touch of his lips, took full 
possession of her; and, forgetting all her 
cares and sorrows, she was for the time being 
only the loving expectant mother. 

Arrived at last at the address given her, 
and having sent in the card with which Lord 
Charles had furnished her as an open sesame, 
Adrienne was shown into a comfortable par- 
lour, where signs of a woman's presence met 
her eye in the form of needlework of an useful 
kind, which had evidently been just laid down. 
Indeed, as Adrienne entered the apartment, 
she fancied she saw the retreating skirts of a 
woman through a door which opened into a 
back room. She had not long to wait before 
the same door re-opened, and a lady-like 
person, of about thirty years of age, entered 
and politely saluted her, and then, without 
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waiting for Adrienne to break the purport of 
her visit, herself opened the conversation. 

" You have come to see the little boy lately 
placed under the care of my husband and 
myself. We have been expecting you for 
some days. He is a sweet little fellow, and 
has already won the hearts of my children, 
who are rather older than himself, and who 
seem disposed to make quite a pet of him. 
They are out walking for the moment ; but I 
have sent for them, and have no doubt they 
will be here almost directly." 

The lady went on chatting in an easy and un- 
hesitating manner, considerably to Adrienne's 
relief, who knew nothing of the circumstances 
under which the child was placed with her, 
and who feared to compromise herself by 
speaking. 

" He is a sweet little fellow, and seems to 
bear you in loving remembrance. ' Mamma,' 
and * Miss Tope ' were alternately on his lips 
when first he came, and for a few days he 
pined sadly ; but he is quite bright and happy 
now." 

" He called his nurse Mamma," said 
Adrienne, breaking silence for the first time. 
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"And ^Miss Tope' I am aware is the 
rector's daughter. I have the pleasure of 
addressing her, I believe?" 

" Yes," Adrienne answered simply, won- 
dering how much more had been revealed. 

The loquacious lady enlightened her. 

"These poor little things, worse than 
orphaned, are lucky to secure kind friends. 
We have been told how good you were both 
to his foster nurse and to himself. Of course, 
names are not mentioned in these cases, and 
it is only the child's prattle which has made 
us associate ' Miss Tope ' with the Rector's 
daughter. We know nothing save that the 
little fellow is illegitimate, and that the name 
he goes by is Charles Morgan — aWelsh name, 
I think." 

" You know more than I know," said 
Adrienne hastily, " if you know that he is 
illegitiniate. Fray do not suppose that I am 
in any such confidence. The child was put 
out to nurse in our village ; his foster-mother 
is a woman I am interested in, and the child 
and I grew to be good friends — to be fond of 
each other," Adrienne could not help adding. 
She could not endure to be a traitor to her 
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mother's love. " At my request I >am allowed 
for the present, at all events, to keep him in 
sight. He was not supposed to be illegiti- 
mate by his nurse, but to be the child of 
parents forced to return to India, and fearful 
of taking him with them." 

There was a haughty resentment in Adri- 
enne's tone and manner which might be read 
two ways — either as resenting a calumny on 
one she loved, or as a prudish protest against 
having suffered herself to become at- 
tached to an illegitimate child. The lady 
evidently looked upon it in the latter light, 
and perhaps it was well for Adrienne that she 
did so. 

'^ I meant no offence," she said, quietly and 
deprecatingly ; " but it is not for us to visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children." 

Adrienne saw the mistake, and in the midst 
of all her bitterness and sorrow could hardly 
restrain a smile ; but she occupied the van- 
tage ground it gave her, and answered, 

" Far be it from me to judge any one." 

" My husband is curate of St. here," 

the lady continued ; " our income is very 
limited — our family five in number. We are 
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very glad of so handsome an addition to oar 
means as the exceedingly liberal pay we re- 
ceive with this little boy, and my husband 
and myself both have it at heart that 
he should be made happy, and be trained up 
as a good Christian with our own little ones. 
We make no difference between them, and of 
course we keep the misfortune of his birth to 
ourselves." 

How Adrienne longed to deny utterly that 
her child was illegitimate, that any stain 
rested upon his fair fame, or the fair fame of 
his mother I But she dared not utter another 
word, lest her self-restraint should break 
down, and she should awaken the suspicions 
of the lady. Not for her own sake would she 
have cared for this, but for the sake of the man 
who even now was offering her fresh insult and 
outrage. Yet not for his sake either, but for 
the sake of the solemn oath she had taken and 
held to so religiously. 

The sound of the hall-door opening, and of 
children's voices in the passage, came oppor- 
tunely to the rescue. The lady rose and 
going out returned immediately with the little 
fellow Adrienne had come to see. He was 
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looking well, and browned by the sun and sea 
air. Adrienne's heart bounded passionately 
towards him, but she sat still and only held 
out her hands. For a second or two the little 
man hesitated. 

" Charlie, have you forgotten me already ?" 
said Adrienne, in a low, sweet voice, " for- 
gotten ' Miss Tope ? ' " 

" No, no," the little fellow answered, run- 
ning to her embrace and returning it fer- 
vently, as of old ; " and mamma — where is 
mamma V 

"Mamma sends her love to you, and 
kisses," said Adrienne, seating her child 
upon her knees and giving indeed mother's 
kisses on cheeks and lips. 

The lady, having seen the visitor and the 
child thus familiarly bestowed, excused her- 
self to Adrienne, and left the room. 

The mother and child, relieved from 
the presence of a third person, prattled lov- 
ingly on, and the hour which now passed was 
full of sweet and holy consolation to Adri- 
enne. 

The child told of his play-fellows, and the 
big, big sea, and the kind lady and gentle- 
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man, and in everything he said Adrienne saw 
that he was well looked after and cared for, 
happy as he could be, failing always that 
mother's love, which no other love can re- 
place. 

Adrienne returned to London comforted 
by the knowledge that her child was well 
placed, but burning with indignation at the un- 
necessary slur which had been thrown upon 
him, and through him, upon her. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



In good time, as from the afternoon train, 
Adrienne made her appearance at Miss Reay's, 
and was warmly and cordially welcomed. 
Second week in April though it was, the 
season was late and the evenings chilly, so 
that the two friends sat warming their feet 
at the fire in Miss Eeay's sanctum before they 
retired to bed, discussing topics of a grave 
nature, and settling how they would spend 
the Sunday. 

Miss Eeay had a set of rooms high up in 
a tall house, the windows of which com- 
manded the sweep of two of the handsomest 
streets in London, while, facing nearly due 
west was a group of fine trees, behind which 
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the sun sank, leaving glories of many hues 
and shades in his trail, which the thick fog 
and smoke of London often rendered imper- 
vious to view, but to which sometimes these 
very elements of gloom and discomfort lent 
wild and weird effects. Miss Keay loved 
these trees and sunset effects, and spent many 
lonely hours companioned by them only, 
while at times their enjoyment was shared by 
some sympathetic friend, one of whom, the 
dearest and most sympathetic of all, was soon 
to go beyond sunset and sun — 

' ' Into the land of the great departed — 
Into the silent land." 

Late into the night Miss Keay and Adrienne 
sat and talked. Adrienne found sympathy 
and comfort in Miss Reay's society, in her 
many and varied experiences of life. 

Of course Adrienne could not impart her 
trials and sorrows to her friend, but she drew 
strength and support from what she said of 
life in general, and of life as she herself had 
found it. Not that Miss Reay entered into 
any particulars or confidences —this was not at 
all in her way — only one or two, at the utmost, 
had ever been fully allowed entrance into her 
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heart and thoughts, and of these one had turned 
traitor, the other was a saint in Heaven. So 
they sat and chatted on until the small hours 
bid them separate for the night, and the lull 
of the commencing Sabbath fell over the 
great city. 

It was a moot point next morning whether 
they should attend the service at the Found- 
ling Hospital or go to hear the full choral 
service of a High Church Establishment near. 

"I do not myself care for these High 
Church services,'' said Miss Reay, " they seem 
to me to be among the great shams of the age 
Carlyle has so eloquently protested against. 
For instance, I can understand the Roman 
Catholic bowing to the altar, on which he 
believes the incarnated Deity to be present — 
God himself in flesh and blood — we should 
all bow before such a presence, did we believe 
in it ; but I cannot understand the genuflec- 
tions before the altar of those whose creed 
forbids belief in transubstantiation. The one 
is a reality, the other a sham, and so through 
the whole thing. Still, there is no denying 
that these services are magnificently got up 
in a musical point of view, and if you have 
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any desire to attend one, I am entirely at your 
disposal." 

" There is good music at the Foundling, is 
there not T 

"Yes, excellent, and the service is very 
quietly and reverently performed, and after 
the service it is a pretty sight to see the 
little ones dine. Some few years ago I was 
greatly amused by the majestic way in which 
a wee little specimen of feminine humanity 
walked up the hall to her place at table, with 
all the air and grace of an ideal majesty itself. 
I was amused and delighted, and the matron, 
seeing my enjoyment, came up to me and 
told me the child went by the name of " the 
little Duchess" in the Hospital, her manners 
were so stately and commanding." 

" Oh, let us go there," said Adrienne. " T 
shall enjoy seeing the children very much, 
though 1 am afraid your little Duchess will 
no longer be among their number." 

'' If so, she will be growing up, and quite 
grown out of all knowledge, unless she should 
chance to have retained her majestic manners. 
But we will make inquiries about her." 

And so the friends went to the Foundling, 
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and very pleased Adrienne was, both with 
the service and the children's dinner after, 
but they could get no tidings of the little 
Duchess. The matron of those days was gone 
and the lives of these poor little foundlings 
leave no deep traces behind them — what lives 
do, save in the hearts of some few — and 
foundlings are alike the outcasts of homes and 
hearts. 

The afternoon Adrienne and Miss Keay 
spent in the Botanic gardens, a favourite 
place with Miss Beay, and the loveliest spot 
within easy reach of the fortunate Londoners 
who congregate in the neighbourhood of the 
Kegent's Park. The two seated themselves 
on the knoll, with the heights of Hampstead 
before them, and the pure fresh breeze playing 
around them; the emerald grass lawn be- 
neath, dotted here and there with beds of 
brilliant colour, hyacinths and tulips, looking 
like gems set in the smooth close-shaven sur- 
face. 

Their talk was at first of mutual friends, and 
the pleasant days they had enjoyed together 
at Park Hall. Miss Eeay, prepared from lier 
letters to find Adrienne ill, was not surprised 
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at the traces of indisposition which showed 
themselves on her features ; but her quick eye 
and ear soon detected that the malady, 
whatever it was, had a moral rather than a 
physical source, and that he who would effect 
a cure must apply himself first to the master- 
ing of the cause of which the physical ail- 
ment was but the result. 
. Miss Reay had by no means forgotten the 
various little scenes of which she had been a 
witness at Park Hall, and which had led her 
at the time to suppose that on Lord Charles's 
side,at all events, there was a growing feeling 
for Adrienne which, were it allowed to run 
its natural course, would inevitably end in 
matrimony, providing always that the feeling 
met with a return from its object. On this 
last point Miss Reay did not at the time feel 
equally assured, and subsequent events had 
led her to suppose either that Lord Charles 
had himself become convinced of the useless- 
ness of his suit, or that, yielding to the dic- 
tates of prudence and ambition, he had re- 
solved to withdraw from an entanglement 
which might seriously affect his prospects. 
But these were events of years past. Miss 
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Beay had seen in subsequent visits how little 
Lord Charles was at Park Hall, and knew 
that for the last two years he had been almost 
entirely alienated from his family. Adri- 
enne's present illness, and the unhappiness 
which Miss Reay was firmly convinced was at 
the root of it, could not therefore be caused by 
any circumstances connected with Lord 
Charles. Was it possible that his brother's 
gentle and loving nature, his calm fortitude 
and patience, had so won upon Adrienne's 
womanly sympathy and affection in their long 
years of intimacy, that her younff heart was 
Lw ...ting the lltte^eea of unLgh. devo- 
tion,.the painful yearning of unanswered 
love? 

By degrees their conversation turned from 
persons to things, from things to ideas. Love 
could not long be an absent theme, lying as 
it does at the root and centre of all things. 
Moreover Miss Reay purposely led the con- 
versation in that direction, from no indelicate 
desire to invade the sanctity of her friend's 
heart and mind, but to gather, as an enlight- 
ened physician gathers from general and un- 
wary conversation with a patient the special 
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facts which are better arrived at in this way 
than any other, indications of the tone of 
thought and feeling which she believed to be 
preying upon her physical health. 

Miss Reay soon discovered that Adrienne's 
first and foremost idea of love was one of de- 
votion and self-sacrifice. They had reasoned 
and discussed up to this point when Miss Reay 
observed, 

" Then you believe that there is no limit to 
what a woman should do and suffer for the 
man she loves ?" 

" None, provided always that she acts up to 
the dictates of her conscience, and both for 
his sake and her own, and still more for the 
sake of God, who is Master of both, refuses 
to overstep the boundaries of what she 
knows or believes to be right. Eight, I mean, 
in the depths of her own conscience and in the 
eyes of God/' 

" Are you speaking of lovers' love or the 
love of husband and wife?" 

'' Of both.'' 

" Are you not opening a dangerous door, 
a postern gate as it were, to the very citadel 
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of a woman's peace and honour, by such a 
lavish notion of seK-devotion ? " 

" To a woman's peace, perhaps — yes I " said 
Adrienne, after a moment's hesitation, over- 
borne by the truth so bitterly proven in her 
own case. '' To a woman's honour, no ; that 
is in her own keeping, and, for the sacred 
preservation of that, she is answerable neither 
to lover, nor husband, but to her own con- 
science and her God." 

The hesitation was not lost on Miss Keay, 
nor the passsionate emphasis of the "yes." 

" We are apt to forget," she continued, " in 
our youthfiil enthusiasm and ignorance of the 
world, that we are but links in a great chain, 
and that we cannot allow rust to dim or fric- 
tion to wear the peculiar link which repre- 
sents us — our own self, without injury to that 
great chain, without weakening and damaging 
its strength and integrity." 

" True, most true," Adrienne assented 
earnestly. 

" We women too are especially prone, and 
even when we know the world and the 
world's ways, to set at defiance all the lessons 
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of experience in our own case, and to believe 
that we shall be the fortunate exceptions, 
who prove the rule." 

Miss Keay perceived that Adrienne was 
not following her thought. She seemed 
plunged in a reverie, and silence for a few 
moments followed ; then she said at last, 

" Do not misunderstand me; though I 
hold love, and married love, more particu- 
larly, because the most sacred of all, 
worthy of unlimited self-sacrifice and devo- 
tion — that sacrifice and devotion must ex- 
tend to self only. Where the rights or 
interests of another are concerned, the limit 
must be drawn." She hesitated a moment, and 
then added, "for instance, the mother must 
not be sacrificed to the wife, however the 
wife, while she stands alone, may choose to 
sacrifice herself for her husband." 

A sudden suspicion flashed through Miss 
Beay's mind at this moment, but so wild and 
improbable did it seem, that she put it from 
her at once. Yet that sudden suspicion, wild 
and improbable as it appeared, was a revela- 
tion of the truth. 

" Grant," she said, '* that self-sacrifice 
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and devotiou are special womanly elements 
of love, though, for my part, I hold that even 
these should be reciprocal, is there not danger 
of thus fostering in men the selfish element 
of their character which the foolish education 
of parents commences, and the vicious insti- 
tutions of society perpetuate ? '' 

*' All men are not selfish," said Adrienne, 
her thoughts reverting to Lord Horton and 
the Squire. 

"Nor all women unselfish and devoted," 
returned Miss Keay ; '' but that does not affect 
the argument. Why should women foster in 
men the selfishness which none but the 
highest and noblest endowed can altogether 
escape under the conditions in which they 
grow up, the wife adding fuel and fire to 
what the mother begins, and the laws of 
society countenance?" 

The argument was either too deep for 
Adrienne, or she was too engrossed in her 
own thoughts and feelings to follow it. 

They sat a while longer; and even as they sat, 
that wild and improbable idea returned again 
and again to Miss Keay. The fair young 
creature beside her was so greatly changed, 
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bore such evident traces of deep suffering in 
the heavy circles around her beautiful blue 
eyes, and the drooping corners of the full rich 
mouth, as she sat sad and pensive, that Miss 
Beay, like Lady Florence, felt convinced 
some heavy blight had fallen on her life; and 
though she resisted the first whisperings of 
the thought which had taken such sudden 
possession of her, it returned again and again, 
then and long after, until it became a fixed 
idea — an unwelcome and unbidden guest at 
every converse she held with her friend, and 
every casual encounter of Lord Charles's 
name. 

The world and the world's ways were no 
sealed book to Miss Reay, who had perused 
some of its pages with horror and disgust, 
while others had been read through the mist of 
blinding tears, and amid the darkness of 
desolation and despair. A book of mingled 
sin, and suffering, and sorrow, across whose 
pages the very rays of Heaven fall slantwise, 
whose records only the angels of Heaven can 
gather, and sift, and winnow — dividing the 
chaff and refuse from the grain. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Put into the train at Paddington by her 
friend Miss Reay, and met at the other end 
of her journey by Lady Florence, these 
offices of friendship, and the kindly words 
and looks which accompanied them, were 
balm and consolation to poor Adrienne's 
torn and wounded feelings. The change of 
scene, too, was helping to rouse her from the 
lethargy of despair into which she was fast 
sinking in the lonely and monotonous life at 
Park Hall, where, though she never relaxed 
from her duties, everything about served to 
foster remembrance and regret, even when it 
did not excite more poignant feeling. 

Only those who have had to do long and 
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grievous battle with some overwhelming 
sorrow can tell how ia a thonsand small ways 
familiar surroundings wound and pierce, 
how difficult it is to live down such sorrow in 
the place where it has come upon us, how 
almost impossible at all times to hold it in 
check and control. 

Lady Florence welcomed Adrienne as a 
dearly loved sister, and the Squire's frank, 
handsome face , handsomer and pleasanter to 
look upon than ever, beamed a kindly cordial 
greeting to the pale worn girl, whose heart 
glowed to their affection, and whose sad and 
weary countenance brightened under their 
genial influence. 

"Why, Adrienne, my darling, what has 
cotne over you?" said Lady Florence, as 
they drove from the station, and her loving, 
sympathetic voice and look were almost more 
than Adrienne could bear. 

We are never so weak as when bowed 
down by great sorrow and distress. Bodily 
anguish, keen as it may be, is nothing to 
that of the mind. 

The Squire noted her emotion, and said, 
kindly, but bluffly, 
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"Do not ask any questions, Flory, till 
Adrienne has been with us for some days, 
and her native air and the cheery atmos- 
phere of the old Hall have set her up a bit. 
She will soon be looking better, and then we 
must see if we cannot keep her among 
us all ; there is nothing like Devonshire air 
for those who were born in it.'' 

Lady Florence took her husband's hint. 
Indeed so intimate was the union between 
this happy man and wife that Florence de- 
clared it was quite a nuisance, leaving them so 
little to communicate in words, that there 
must have been an absolute dearth of con- 
versation if friends and public events had not 
come in to the rescue. 

We must be happy indeed to play thus with 
on: happiness! 

The little Georgie and Flory were a source 
both of pleasure and pain to the poor young 
mother, but they were sweet, winning little 
things, and the pleasure predominated. The 
hunger of her mother's heart fed upon their 
innocent prattle and unconscious grace, upon 
their loving caresses and winsome wilful 
naughtinesses. " Auntie Aden," as they 
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called her, in a vain attempt to pronounce her 
name, became immediately a great favourite. 
All the pent-up maternal love in her breast 
seemed to find involuntary expression in the 
tenderness of her tone and touch, in the gentle 
patience with which hour after hour she devoted 
herself to their amusement, seemingly never 
so happy as when with the children either in 
nursery or garden. 

Painful associations there were with the 
beautiful old Hall and grounds, but, though 
only six years had in reality passed since she 
and Florence first set foot therein, the pain 
and sorrow, and the long waiting of the last 
four years, had thrown the past so far back in 
the mists of her tear-dimmed memory, that it 
seemed an age since that bright and happy 
day whose close had taught her that she 
loved even as she believed herself to be 
beloved. 

Bitter-sweet were the associations both 
with that day and a later occasion, when just 
before leaving Coombe, she and her father 
had spent a long afternoon with the Squire 
and Lord Charles ; the Squire arid her father 
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busied with accounts, Lord Charles undertak- 
ing to play the host to her. 

That Adrienne felt the pain of these asso- 
ciations is true, but it was in a dim, dumb 
sort of way, the great sorrow of separation 
from her child and estrangement from her 
husband overpowering all lesser things, and 
casting a dense shadow over the young happy 
days of her love, which, vivid as they were 
in passing, seemed now almost like a dream . 

Another feeling there was struggling for 
existence in Adrienne's mind, and against 
which she had striven and still strove with all 
the loyalty of her nature, and this was pro- 
found distrust of her husband and resentment 
of the attitude he had assumed towards her ; 
the crowning outrage and insult of all being 
the sudden separation from her child, and 
the false and cruel assertion to the persons 
under whose charge he was placed, that he 
was illegitimate ! 

It is hard to be patient under wrong, and 
outrage, and insult, even when we can have 
the sympathy and support of friends to sus- 
tain us ; how hard it is when we must bear 
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the burden and agony of our wrongs in 
silence and solitude, only those whose cruel 
fate it has been to undergo such a fiery ordeal, 
can appreciate. Many a silent and unsuspected 
martyr in this world will be known by the 
crown of martyrdom in the next, and if sex 
be of the spirit, long troops of female martyrs 
will be found for the one male martyr sparsely 
scattered hither and thither among those 
bands of glorified spirits. 

Lady Florence had sustained a shock from 
the first sight of her friend's pale, worn face, 
which she did not easily recover, and though 
Adrienne soon began to recruit in the happy 
home influences which surrounded her, the 
cough and hectic flush still lingered, and 
seemed unwilling to depart. 

Adrienne was now the invalid, and Lord 
Horton sought by every means in his power, 
by delicate brotherly attentions, to amuse and 
win her back to health and spirits. He was 
convinced in his own mind that both her sad- 
ness and illness were in some way connected 
with his brother, whose alienation from his 
family and consequent absence from Park 
Hall, might, he imagined, haye put a 
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blow to the expectation which he felt assured 
Lord Charles had at one time excited in 
Adrienne, even if he had gone no further. 

No two greater opposites in character could 
have been found than Lord Horton and his 
brother ; the one all generosity and unselfish- 
"ness, the other all meanness and selfishness. The 
two qualities run together in either case, and, 
if generosity and unselfishness be own 
brothers, meanness and selfishness are twins. 

"Adrienne,'' said Lady Florence one 
morning, as they were sitting together, " you 
are better for your stay here, dear ; you look 
less worn and pale, less distressed in mind 
and body, if I may say so, but you are still 
far from strong, and 1 doubt if you will be 
able to bear the next winter at Park Hall. 
Do you think your father could spare you to 
go abroad with us? We are talking of 
another winter in Italy, and it would add to 
the pleasure of all if you would go with 
us/' 

" It is too tempting to be thought of, dear 
Florence. I could not possibly leave my 
father for so long. I know if you proposed 
it to him he would say yes, and insist upon 
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my going. But you must not propose it, 
dear, indeed, indeed, you must not.*' 

*' And whynot?*' 

" Because I cannot go,'' said Adrienne, in 
a decided tone, " and I shrink from any con- 
test with my father on the subject." 

"Adrienne," said Lady Florence after a 
pause, " you are very changed, very different 
to what you were. You used to be gentle and 
yielding, and now at times you are positively 
obstinate and determined." 

"Am I, dear?" she returned in a sad, 
listless tone. " I dare say ; I hardly know 
myself sometimes. You are all very good 
to bear with me as you do ; but indeed you 
muBt let me have my way here, and say nothing 
to my father of Italy. It would only make 
useless trouble, and I am so tired, so weary, rest 
will do me more good than anything else." 

" Then you shall have rest, my poor dar- 
ling," said Lady Florence tenderly. " Sup- 
pose we give up Italy for this year, and you 
come to us here as much as you can." 

'^ You dear, kind friend I" Adrienne ex- 
claimed; "give up Italy for my sake, no — no, 
you must not do that." 
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** But suppose we thought of Italy for 
your sake," said Lady Florence, playfully; 
" you would not have us stick to it when you 
decline to accompany us ? " 

" You are too good — too kind — all of you,'* 
said Adrienne, touched by such generous and 
disinterested friendship. "All but the one 
who should be most kind," was the inner 
thought which followed the spoken words. 

" Then it shall be so," returned Lady 
Florence. " We wil] spend next winter at 
home; you shall come to us for weeks or 
months, as you will ; come and go at your 
pleasure, and perhaps the winter after we 
shall go to Italy together," 

Only the happy look far a-head. To the 
unhappy sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof ; and, oh, to be at rest is the thought, 
rather than to plan and plot for the future ! 

Something of this thought passed through 
Adrienne's mind; but she felt even more 
keenly the exceeding kindness of her friends, 
and her blue eyes glistened with tears of 
affectionate gratitude. 

This conversation took place some weeks 
after Adrienne had come to Harcourt Hall, 
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and about a fortnight before they were all to 
return to Park Hall. Lady Florence and the 
Squire intending to stop a short time in town, 
en route. 
They endeavoured to persuade Adrienne to 

stay with them in Square, and though on 

the spur of the moment she declined, many 
conflicting thoughts afterwards arose^ and she 
found it difficult to determine whether to 
yield to the dictates of womanly pride, and 
keep out of the way of the man who shunned 
her, or by seeking an opportunity of meeting 
him, take the chance of placing matters on a 
better footing, and renewing something of the 
confidence and intercourse he had so cruelly, 
and as it seemed to her, so wilfully and cause- 
lessly set aside. But she could not reconcile 
herself to the idea of passing days under the 
same roof with her husband, and perhaps see- 
ing nothing of him, or, if seeing, of having her 
feelings further wounded and outraged, so 
she shrunk from the risk. The family were 
returning to Park Hall for the summer almost 
immediately, and if he had any wish to see 
her, nothing would be easier than for him to 
come there and seek her as of old. So she 
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not only declined staying in Square, but 

arranged with Miss Reay that she would pass 
a day or two with her on her way back, trust- 
ing to chance to favour her with an oppor- 
tunity for a stolen and hurried visit to her 
child. But chance, in this instance, was 
against her, and she returned to Park Hall, 
having obtained no sight of her child, but 
upon the occasion we know of, and reduced in 
very despair to write to Lord Charles at his 
club for tidings of her boy. 

Adrienne's heart sank within her as she re- 
turned to the old familiar place, and every 
tree and bush reminded her of what had been 
— of what was no more — and, over all the 
poignant sorrow of the past, the keen anxiety 
of the present — rose the anguish of the be- 
reaved mother. 



** Places are too mnch, 
Or else too little for immortal man ; 
Too little, when love's May o'ergiows the ground, — 
Too much, when that luxuriant vealth of green 
Is rustling to our ancles in dead leaves. 
*Tis only good to be— or here or there. 
Because we had a dream on sudi a stone. 
Or this or that, — but, once being wholly waked. 
And come back to the stone without the dream. 
We trip upon't — alas ! and hurt ourselves j 
Or else it falls on us, and griads us flat, 
The heaviest grave-stone on this bnryiDg-earth.' 
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" * My death will soon 
Make silence.' 

And a sense of tune, 
A satisfied loye, meanwhile, 
Which nothing earthly could despoil, 
Sang on within her soul." 



Isobel's Child. 
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BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 



The winter dragged wearily on. Save for a 
short visit at Christmas Adrienne had, upoa 
one excuse or another, declined the pressing 
invitations of her friends at Harcourt Hall. 
She could not leave her father, her duties, she 
said ; the fact being that she could not hear 
to put unnecessary distance between herself 
and her child, for whom her heart jearhed 
more intensely than ever. Once again she 
had contrived to see him, and Lord Charles 
had given her occasional tidings of him. To 
her indignant protest against the stigma a4 
illegitimacy so Msely and unneceRsarilrj 
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fixed upon their child, he had returned no 
answer, and now, for many weeks past, she 
had received no sign of the existence of either 
husband or child. 

Verily, Adrienne was reaping the " full 
change'' of her great error. Had it been a 
deadly sin, the expiation could scarcely have 
been more bitter 

Sorely was she tempted, as the barren 
weary weeks dragged on, and nothing came to 
break the hopelessness of her existence, no 
word of comfort or pity, or even of assurance 
that her child was well and happy — sorely 
was she tempted to scatter to the winds the 
oath she had taken, and set at defiance the 
man who had so wantonly and cruelly de- 
serted her. Sorely was she tempted, and 
Peggy letting no opportunity slip for adding 
her word of persuasion, Adrienne was at last 
driven to deny herself even the consolation 
of confidence with her old friend, taking 
counsel onlv with herself. 

Thus matters stood, when she was sum- 
moned once more to meet her husband in the 
shrubbery, and, in the bitter cold of a raw 
February day, repaired to the appointment. 
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How diflPerent were her feelings now to 
those with which she had met him in the same 
place more than three years ago. Then love 
and trust, and hope, were still inmates of her 
heart, which now throbbed heavily and pain- 
fully beneath long months of desertion and in- 
diflference. While of late, since the removal of 
her child, with all the cruel circumstances at- 
tendant thereon, a bitter feeling had sprung 
up against her husband, which threatened at 
times wholly to eflface the love of the past, 
and to place a more insuperable barrier 
between them than any which pride or ambi- 
tion, or even her own sense of rectitude, had 
already created. 

She found Lord Charles waiting her at the 
extreme end of the shrubbery, where laurels 
and evergreens formed even in winter a thick 
screen. This time she held herself coldly 
aloof, all a woman's wounded love and pride, 
all a mother's deep resentment, swelling 
within her. 

Lord Charles came to meet her, cold and 
stately in his bearing, distant and reserved as 
herself ; and for a few moments it seemed as 
though they must part as they had met, all 
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that there was to say remaining unspoken be- 
tween them. 

Wrapped in a waterproof cloak, Adrienne 
extended no hand to meet that of her husband, 
put forth in cold salutation, while all the burning 
indignation and resentment so long pent up and 
controlled, seemed to concentrate itself in her 
eyes and to flash into the depths of his. The 
brown eyes quivered and fell before that 
scathing look, and for a second the impertur- 
bable face wore a troubled expression. For 
a second only, then bracing himself to the 
encounter, he asked in a cold, mocking 
tone, 

" Has love turned to hate — do we meet as 
friends or enemies ? '' 

'^ Let your own heart answer you," she re- 
plied in a voice thick with emotion, but strong 
and steady. 

" My heart has been so thrown back upon 
itself that you must expect no response there," 
he returned, with a sneer. " But I am not 
here to talk of hearts, though I fear, Adri- 
enne, that I must pain yours where alone it 
seems susceptible." 

"iVly child — is there anything wrong — for 
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God's sake speak I '' and all the coldness and 
reserve were gone, melted before the fire of 
maternal love as ice melts before the sun. 
"Your child has been ill— dangerously 

m— " 

" And I was not sent for 1 " 

** Do not interrupt me. He is better now, 
safe — for the present. I am here to consult 
with you what shall be done." 

" Where is he ? Where is he ? Oh take 
me to him at once." 

" Not so fast, Adrienne. There is more to 
consider than the child." 

" No, no, not if he be ill — dying." 

'^ I tell you he is better, safe for the 
present." 

" Where is he — at Brighton still ? — oh, tell 
me, tell me all about him." 

" I will tell you if you will be calm and 
promise to hear me to the end." 

She wrung her hands together, and stood 
still and silent before him. 

'' He has had a sharp and dangerous illness 
— inflammation of the lungs." 

" My God, my God," broke on the air with 
a moan. 
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*^For four-and-twenty hours his life was 
despaired of." 

" And you did not send for me ?" 

"How could I, what excuse could you 
have made for your sudden absence ? " 

" What excuse would have been needed — 
my child ill — dying — Heaven and Earth 
should not have kept me from his side I'' 

" Exactly so, — " and the sneer was stronger 
than ever. " Fortunately, neither you nor I 
were put to any proof in the matter." 

'' How ? What do you mean ? For God's 
sake, go on I " 

"I was absent from town — the danger past 
before I knew of its existence, — nay, do not 
interrupt me — he was tenderly cared for — had 
the best advice and nursing — I wish it had 
been possible to leave him where he was." 

"Where he was, what do vou mean? for 
Heaven's sake speak out, or you will drive me 
mad." 

" I mean, Adrienne, that Brighton was too 
far for you; that you would, of course, want 
to ^see your child, to have him nearer to you." 

" Oh, Charles, where is he ? thanks, thanks 
for this thought." 
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" No matter where he is at this moment. 
He shall be here, here in a few days, back at 
Mrs. Winter's, if you choose." 

" If I choose, — oh, how can you doubt it? 
To-morrow, to- day, it cannot be too soon for 
mer 

*' Not so fast, not so fast, Adrienne," and 
Lord Charles pulled his hat over his brow, 
and set his mouth firmer. '' You cannot 
have it all your own way, I must attach 
a condition to it, and you must choose for 
yourself 

'' Oh ! what condition, what can I do that I 
have not already done — speak, speak." 

" You still wear your marriage certificate ?" 

" Yes.'' 

" You threatened once to use it against 
me?" 

" I did, I did. You drove me to it. Oh, 
Charles, it was for my child's sake, not for 
my own." 

'' Adrienne, if you would see your child 
again, you must give me that certificate." 

Adrienne started like one shot, pressed her 
hands vehemently to her breast, where ring 
and certificate lay, and exclaimed, 
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" Never, never!" 

" Then you will never see your child 
again/' Lord Charles deliberately said, dwell- 
ing on each word so that it fell like lead 
upon the poor mother's heart/' 

*' I will go straight to my father, tell him 
all ; show him this ring and my marriage 
certificate, and he shall force you to give me 
my child !" 

Adrienne looked grand as she stood, drawn 
up to her fiill height, strong in her resolve, 
driven at last to bay. 

Adrienne looked grand, and Lord Charles 
sterner and colder than ever, a man of iron. 
The muscles of his face and figure were set 
and rigid. There was nothing to hope for 
there. 

" You will go to your father and show him 
that certificate you have sworn never even 
to look at yourself without my leave ? So be 
it I Let us take it for granted that the mar- 
riage was legal — the certificate all right. 
When you have shown it, and established 
your claim as my wife, where is your child ?" 

Like steel — cold, clear, and sharp, was 
every word. 
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Adrienne listened and looked in despair. 

"I will not tell you, now or ever! So 
choose — choose between your child and the 
certificate/^ 

*' But the law will compel youJ;o give me 
my child. He is of tender years — I am his 
natural guardian." 

"True, you are well up in the subject. 
But what if death step in between you and 
your legal rights ? " 

" Good God, you would not murder him, 
you cannot be such a villain ! " 

*' I thank you for the thought," said Lord 
Charles, with biting sarcasm. " But please 
to observe that it is your thought, not mine." 

Then,after a moment's pause, he went on, in 
the same hard, cold, measured voice, 

"I told you your child was safe for the 
present. He is. I have taken the best 
opinion to be had — but the seeds of your 
hereditary malady are in the little fellow ; 
this illness has developed them, and it is 
simply a question of time — months, weeks." 

" Oh, my God, my God, how shall I bear 
it? " and the poor young mother sunk on her 
knees on the wet grass, covered her face in 
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her hands, and looked, as she felt, the image 
of desolation and despair. 

Lord Charles stood over her, and con- 
tinued to speak in the same pitiless, relentless 
tone. 

'^ The choice lies with you ; give me the 
certificate, and to-morrow, or the next day at 
latest, the child shall return to Mrs. Winter 
— ordered by the doctors to the air where his 
first years were passed. You can then watch 
over and nurse him to the last. Refuse me 
that certificate, and no power under heaven 
can restore your child to you.'' 

Still Adrienne answered not. Lord Charles 
took out his watch. 

''I have but an hour before I return to 
town. I must leave you in a few minutes. 
If I go without that certificate, you never will 
see your child again, this side of the grave." 

" I cannot give it to you," came low, and 
muffled, from the figure crouching at his feet. 
" How do 1 know that what you say is true, 
that my boy may not live to curse the day — 
to curse perhaps me, his hapless mother, that 
I sold his birthright for the gratification of 
my own feelings.'' 
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Lord Charles stood silent a few moments, 
plunged in thought. 

" Adrienne," he said, at length, *' you will 
not trust me ; I must therefore trust you. 
Swear to me that if I send your child to Mrs. 
Winter to-morrow or next day, and you find 
that what I say be true, you will forward me 
the certificate, posted by your own hand, and 
without breathing a word to anyone — even to 
Peggy. Swear this, and I will leave you, and 
your child shall be with you within forty- 
eight hours." 

" Oh, Charles, Charles, what do you want 
with the certificate ?" 

^' You have threatened me with it !" he said, 
fiercely. " You shall learn to trust me in the 
future! But I must go. Take the oath 1 
propose, or never see your child again." 

"May I take Dr. Grey's opinion first?" 

" Yes." 

" And only if he says there is no hope — 
none — not the faintest — will the oath be 
binding upon me?'' 

" Yes ; I agree to that." 

" Then I swear to do as you wish in it, by 
all my hopes of Heaven hereafter, by all the 
bitter misery of the present 1" 
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CHAPTER II 



Bitter misery, indeed I for the bitterest of all 
human misery is that dealt by those we have 
loved and trusted. God sends poverty, sick- 
ness, death, trials and troubles that shake 
the stoutest hearts and try the strongest faith ; 
but the deepest depth of human misery is, not 
in God's dealings with us, but in our dealings 
with each other. Poverty, sickness, death, 
bring with them their own strength and con- 
solation — the wind, indeed, is tempered ; but 
for trust betrayed and love outraged where 
is there balm or healing ? 

Only where Adrienne, in the depths of her 
despair sought it, when, in the privacy of 
her own room, she flung herself on her kneeg 
and poured out her soul in piayer. 
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"Miss Adrienne, dear/' said Peggy, the 
morning after this interview, when the break- 
fast was still on the table, and the Rector had 
but just retired to his study. " Miss Adri- 
enne, dear, Mrs Winter is here with a letter 
she wants you to see. The little boy has 
been ill, and the doctors have ordered him 
back here ; have you heard — do you know, 
dear?" 

"Yes, Peggy, I have heard — that is — I 
have seen — he was here yesterday." 

"And you did not tell me, my darling?" 

" I was too distressed, too miserable, Peggy 
dear. I could not, dared not speak. Oh, 
^^SSYi ^^SSYi what will become of me, if — 
if indeed my child dies ?" and she buried her 
face in her hands and moaned, as she rocked 
herself backwards and forwards. 

Peggy stole round to her side, and drew 
her head on her bosom. She had learnt that 
silent caresses were the best help she could 
give when her young mistress thus utterly 
broke down. 

" Thank God the dear child is coming here, 
darling. Come what may, you must never 
part with him again." 
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"Peggy, if what he says be true, my 
child's days are numbered. He is coming 
back to his mother to die — to die !" 

" Bear up, my darling, while there is life 
we must hope. We shall nurse him so ten- 
derly — he will be so happy — surely, surely 
God will spare him to us yet ! But Mrs. 
Winter is here, dear, waiting to know what 
she had best do. She is to start by the noon 
train, so as to be back before dark — the night 
air is to be avoided." 

Adrienne started to her feet. Those last 
words roused her to action — to a sense of 
something to do — to be done for her child. 

" Tell Mrs. Winter to go home and get 
everything ready. I cannot see her just now, 
Peggy ; but I will call for her at eleven 
and drive her to the station ; she must take a 
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close carriage back, but I will arrange all 
that on the way." 

Lord Charles kept his word. Almost 
within four-and-twenty hours, the little 
fellow, pale and thin, and some inches taller, 
was back in his foster-mother's home, lying 
clasped in Adrienne's arms, while the good 
woman prepared his food and bed. The 
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brown eyes shone with a feverish light, and 
the little mouth was dry and hot, but he lay 
nestled on Adrienne's bosom, putting a thin 
hand up now and then to stroke her soft cheek, 
content and happy. Once or twice he 
coughed slightly — slightly, and evidently 
without pain — but the sound pierced like a 
dagger through his mother's heart, as she 
strained him convulsively to it. 

** We will have Dr. Grey here to-morrow,'' 
she said, at parting that night, to Mrs. Winter. 
" Keep him in bed until you see me. I will 
be with you the first thing in the morning." 

The letter to Mrs. Winter contained a re- 
quest that everything might be done for the 
child's good, and suggested that in any 
emergency she should apply to the rector's 
daughter, who had before shown such kind 
interest in the little fellow. 

Adrienne accepted the position, and as the 
news spread through the village that the little 
Indian child had come back sick and ill, to 
be nursed by Mrs. Winter, it was accom- 
panied by varied expressions, according to 
the sex of the speaker, but all to the same 
purpose, 
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^^ That Miss Hope was a'most as pleased to 
have the little fellow back as his foster-mother 
herself.'' 

Dr. Grey came, and Adrienne's worst fears 
were confirmed. She had not dared to be 
present at the examination ; but in writing to 
request his early attendance, had begged also 
to be informed of the result. 

He called at the Kectory, but Adrienne 
was out; and he left his message with 

Peggy. 

" Tubercular deposit had commenced. The 
child's system was generally enfeebled. At 
the best, a few months would bring the end, 
it might come in weeks." 

Peggy broke this sad news as tenderly 
and gently as she could, and Adrienne 
received it with a calmness which astonished 
her old nurse. 

This visitation was God's will; and now 
that it came fully and clearly before her, she 
prepared herself at once to submit. 

That night's post took the certificate to 
Lord Charles. No word accompanied it. 
No word was needed. The act itself told of 
the mother's despair — and only as the mother 
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of his child did her heart now recognise any- 
bond between them. He had slain, utterly 
slain, her trust and respect, and with them 
her love. 

Her child once gone — safe in Heaven — all 
would be at an end between them I 

Can there be an end to love, however mis- 
placed, however wronged ? " Love is love 
for evermore," says the poet; and, when we 
remember that this life is but the threshold, if 
we believe with yet another poet that " Love's 
life is only here begun," dare we say that the 
love we have known and inspired, let the 
wrong that followed be what it may, can 
fade, and pass, and die ? The object may fade 
from our daily life, pass from our mortal 
knowledge, die utterly out of this world ; but 
if we have truly loved, can that love ever die? 
Shall we not find it in the life hereafter, puri- 
fied from all earthly stain, '^ Transfigured in 
the light of .God, and giving glory to the skies." 

Of the object we may be robbed by our 
own fault or the fault of another — of the 
love never. It is of the soul and spirit 
immortal as they, though needing like them 
discipline and purification. 

N 2 
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For the time being, at all events, all trast^ 
and faith, and love seemed to have died 
utterly from out Adrienne's heart for her 
husband. Her whole feeling centred in the 
child, and in the bitterness of her wrongs 
there were moments when she felt almost 
thankful that this child, bone of her bone, 
flesh of her flesh, was on his way to the spirit 
world yet pure and uncorrupted. Better, far 
better, to be the mother of an angel in 
Heaven, than the mother of a son upon earth 
in whom the selflshness and cruelty of the 
father might be hereafter reproduced. 

Adrienne was beginning to see things in 
their true light. In the presence of impend- 
ing death, even though it be the death of 
one of those "of whom is the kingdom of 
Heaven," the scales fall from our eyes, and we 
guage the worth of this world more truly 
than at any other time or under any other 
circumstance. 

The little fellow rallied for a while, then 
sunk and sunk ; and, as the days lengthened , 
his short span of life drew to a close. To a 
close here, in this visible world, to a happy 
dawn in the world hereafter, where, " in some 
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far bright to-morrow;" we shall find our 
loved and lost, for God is love, and not the 
poorest, faintest shred of human love but has 
its life eternal I 

' ' The dead hearts fonake ns never ; 
Death's hist kiss has been the mystic si£^ 
Consecrating Lofc our own for ever. 
Crowning it eternal and divine." 
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CHAPTER in. 



While her child still lived Adrienne came 
and went, quietly fulfilling every household 
nnd other duty, giving every spare moment 
to Mrs. Winter's little nursling. Peggy 
wondered and wondered at her calm strength, 
and, in after days, Adrienne herself would 
have been at a loss to account for the en- 
durance and fortitude with which she went 
through that season of trial, had it not been 
for the memory of certain hours passed in 
the privacy of her own room, where wrestling 
in prayer against the dread and desolation of 
her spirit, she drew peace, healing and 
comfort from the one inexhaustible foun- 
tain. 
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Whatever of error or doubt, and confusion 
of right and wrong, there might be in the 
past, and how much there was Adrienne 
dared not trust herself at that time to think, 
here in the illness and approaching death of 
her child, in her sacred right to tend and 
soothe his last hours, and pour out upon him 
all the lavish wealth of her mother's love, 
there was neither doubt nor hesitation. Once 
more Adrienne had drifted into the current 
of right ; here was the native atmosphere of her 
soul, and putting aside for the time being all 
but this tender and sacred duty, fitter 
sweet as it was — it had in it an element 
of healthiness to which her poor tortured 
heart had long been a stranger, and which 
nerved and braced her for all she had still to 
endure. 

Even when all that remained mortally of 
the little fellow, lay at peace in the pretty 
quiet churchyard, and the simple head- 
stone : 

" IN MEMOBY OF 
OHABLIE, 
BORN OCTOBER, 1852. DIED MIBCH, 1857," 
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was all the visible record of the fleeting life 
which had come and gone like a shadow— 
something of the peace and rest of that hal- 
lo wed spot seemed to have fallen over her soul 
and life, and not more pure and bright were 
the spring flowers which decked the little grave, 
than the thoughts and hopes which budded 
and blossomed in the mother's heart — to bear 
in God's good time their fruit in Heaven. 

Very pale and very still had Adrienne 
Hope become. The mother's hungry heart 
was at rest, and for the time, at all events, 
other griefs and troubles faded into the dis- 
tance. 

So still and pale did Adrienne grow that 
Peggy who knew, and Mr. Hope who did not 
know, were alike filled with apprehension. 
The fears of the last spring pressed once more 
upon Mr. Hope, and again in his great 
anxiety he had recourse to Lady Florence. 

This time, so far from Adrienne offering 
any opposition or urging delay, she caught 
eagerly at the suggestion of her father and 
at her friend's invitation. Mr. Hope himself 
escorted her to Harcourt Hall, and as he sat 
opposite to her on the long railway journey, 
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and noted the sunken eyes and pinched 
featuies, the languor and depression which 
pervaded all she did and said, an idea which 
had often presented itself during the last year 
took tangible form and shape, and he resolved, 
if possible, to carry it into eflFect without 
further delay. 

The inmates of Harcourt Hall were inex- 
pressibly shocked at Adrienne's appearance. 
Lady Florence believed her already to be in a 
decline, and even the more sanguine Squire 
shook his head and feared it was a bad busi- 
ness, while Lord Horton's heart sunk within 
him, and his gentle nature was roused to in- 
dignation at the heartless conduct which he 
never doubted had blighted the young life 
before him. 

The next morning after their arrival Mr. 
Hope begged a private interview with the 
Squire, and at once broached the subject ol 
the previous day's meditations and resolve. 

" Mr. Harcourt," he said, as soon as the 
door of the Squire's sanctum had closed upon 
them, "I hardly know how to prefer the 
request I have to make — I can only hope that 
you will not think it unreasonable. Anyhow 

N 5 
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I muBt throw myself upon your long and 
well-proved kindness and friendship both for 
myself and my daughter, and trust to those to 
excuse me. You see how changed, how ill 
she is. Uneasy as T was about her this time 
last year, I am now doubly anxious. Park 
Hall does not agree with her — whether it be 
the loneliness now Lady Florence and her 
brother are so seldom there, or that the air is 
too keen and bracing I cannot tell, it may be 
both, but I feel sure that if Adrienne re- 
main there another winter I shall lose her " 

" We, that is my wife and I, did our best to 
keep her with us here last winter," returned 
the Squire, 

" I know you did, and believe me, I am 
truly grateful for all your kindness. I would 
have had Adrienne avail herself of it, but 
you see she makes my home, and she knows 
it, and she will never consent to be long ab- 
sent from me." 

*' It has occurred to us more than once, Mr. 
Hope, that if it could be managed, and you 
would like it, you and your daughter, an ex- 
change of livings might perhaps be effected— 
a temporary exchange at all events." 
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** The very thing I was about to mention/' 
said Mr. Hope, greatly relieved at hav- 
ing his idea thus put into words for him. 
** So far as we are concerned, it would be 
most desirable, and if the Marquis and your- 
self would allow it, I bad rather that the ex- 
change should be permanent. I am not 
growing younger. I should like to end my 
days where the best and brightest portion of 
my life was passed, and I am sure the change 
would be of great service to Adrienne. If 
anything can save her, this, her native air, 
will do so. You see I say nothing of the 
present incumbent here — he will be a gainer 
by the exchange — and there is no need to an- 
ticipate any difficulty on his part, I apprehend." 

'* I imagine not," said the Squire, " leave 
the matter in my hands, Mr. Hope, and I 
think I may answer for it that it shall be 
arranged as you wish." 

It was arranged, and speedily, too. Before 
Mr. Hope's clergyman's week had expired it 
was a settled thing that he should return to 
Cooinbe at the fast approaching Midsummer. 
Settled too by Mr. Hope and Lady Florence 
that Adrienne should return to Park Hall no 
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more ; but entrust the packing-up and removal 
to Peggy. 

Adrienne was like wax in their hands. 
She seemed for the time being to have lost 
all volition of her own. Only a faint flush 
on the still, pale face, and a sudden lighting 
of the blue eyes, when she was told of what 
had been arranged, that Coombe was hence- 
forth to be her home, and that she was to 
submit to being nursed and petted, while 
Peggy and Mr. Hope effected the change, 
told of any emotion at the moment; but 
Florence and her father observed that from 
that hour she seemed to rally both in strength 
and spirits. 

It was indeed an infinite relief to feel that 
her external life, at all events, wa^; to flow in 
another channel than that of the last suffering 
years, — a relief so great, that its immediate 
effect was as nothing compared to what it 
proved as the hours and days went on. 
Only to one small spot was her heart te- 
thered, — and for the one material string which 
bound her to that little grave, hundreds were 
pulling and leading her to where her child 
now lived — an angel in the courts of Heaven I 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The removal was happily effected, and the 
first week in July found Mr. Hope, Adrienne, 
and Peggy domiciled once more in the dear 
old home, which, alas, it would have been 
better had they never quitted. 

To Peggy this return was a sudden and 
great joy, and Mr. Hope had found her an 
invaluable coadjutor in all the small difficulties 
and perplexities of a transit, which before had 
been entirely superintended by his daughter. 

The exchange of livings was for the time 
being a temporary arrangement; but there 
was every reason to believe that no impedi- 
ment would be offered in the event of Mr. 
Hope still continuing to desire that it should 
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be permanent. After a year's trial the 
matter would be finally decided. 

The relief to Adrienne's mind and feelings 
showed itself more and more. The peaceful 
influences of the happy home, where she was 
treated as a beloved sister ; the quiet of her 
own storm-tossed heart, anchored now more 
firmly than ever, where alone there is 
rest and security; the cessation of the 
harrowing doubts and fears, which, while her 
child yet lived, she could neither command 
nor control, all combined had produced a 
season of calm, to which she had long been a 
stranger, and under the influence of which her 
waning health and strength revi'V^ed. One 
thought there was which still had power to dis- 
turb this calm, and send the hot blood rushing 
to her face ; but even that thought was robbed 
of its bitterest sting by the removal of her 
child from all possibility of harm, even were 
the fear it suggested doomed in iime to ripen 
into certainty. 

In that last interview with Lord Charles, 
words had dropped from him which at the 
moment were lost in the terror and agony of 
her child's danger, and which while he still 
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Jived had remained in abeyance. But now, and 
for some weeks past, these words had taken 
shape and form, and she asked herself again, 
if indeed she were a lawfully wedded wife, or 
as those words would seem to imply, if the 
marriage had been pretended, informal^ 
leaving her what she dared not whisper even 
to herself! 

Six years and a half had passed since Mr. 
Hope had said farewell to his flock at Coombe 
as their pastor, and though of course changes 
had taken place, yet in that remote and agri- 
cultural district these changes were fewer 
than would be imagined by those who know 
only the populations of large towns and their 
suburbs. The gentleman who had succeeded 
him had addressed himself earnestly to his 
work, but the people had been so long ac- 
customed to the almost paternal sway of Mr. 
Hope, and to the bright loving presence of 
the youBg girl who had grown up among 
them, and dated her first visits to their cot- 
tages when, a wee toddling little thing, she 
had come by her mother's side clinging to hand 
or skirt, that though they gratefully acknow- 
ledged his laboars among them, and bore 
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willing evidence to bis kindness and assiduity 
their liearts glowed to the return of their old 
pastor and his daughter, and the village and 
neighbourhood welcomed them back with 
loving demonstrations which touched the 
hearts both of father and child. 

Peaceful and happy then was the return to 
the old home, and Adrienne took pleasure in 
picking up, as it were, the dropped threads of 
her intercourse with the parishioners far and 
near, while Mr. Hope and Peggy delighted 
in the improving health and spirits of their 
darling. 

The Harcourts were still at the Hall, and 
intended remaining there until the time came 
for travelling north to a shooting which the 
Squire had engaged. London, with its gaieties, 
never very attractive to Lady Florence and 
Lord Horton, had of late years lost even that 
attraction, and now, this summer, as they had 
Adrienne with them, they d etermined to avoid 
it altogether, and stay in their beautiful home 
until the middle of August. 

Ten miles lay between the Hall and the 
Rectory, as we remember of old, but Adrienne 
had her pony carriage, and Lady Florence still 
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retained her daily habit of riding, so that the 
intercourse was constant. Books, papers, 
and magazines were freely interchanged 
between the households, and Adrienne was 
more than ever in request by her father, 
upon whom advancing years had begun 
considerably to tell, and who depended now 
almost entirely for light reading upon the 
younger eyes of his daughter. 

The day had been oppressively warm, and 
Adrienne, still at times languid, was lying 
on the sofa in the bow window of the Rectory 
drawing-room, the window of so many asso- 
ciations with the happy, trusting, innocent 
days of her youth — the window where she 
and Lady Florence, that April evening seven 
years ago, had sat, in dreamy silence, listening 
to the singing of the birds, and the dumb 
thoughts and feelings of their own, as yet 
unawakened hearts — the window where, later. 
Lord Charles had lain during his long con- 
valescence, where first she had set eyes upon 
him, first learnt that he regarded her with a 
warmer feeling than friendship — the window 
where she had sat afterwards alone, busy with 
remembrance and feeling, and full of bright 
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anticipations of the future. In that bow 
window she lay now this warm July evening, 
pale and wan still, but with a patient light in 
her large blue eyes, and a gentle sad expres- 
sion of countenance, a worn and wearj 
woman, turning over listlessly the pages of a 
newspaper that she was waiting to read to her 
father, when suddenly her eye caught a para- 
graph ; she started into a sitting posture, the 
paper crackled beneath the pressure of her 
fingers, she read with rapid intensity — read 
again and again — then thrusting the paper 
from her buried her face in her hands, her 
head and hands in the pillow — ah, would that 
she could bury herself for ever and ever from 
all sight and sound of humanity ! 

The blow had fallen — the doubts and fears 
those words had inspired had received their 
worst confirmation. Struck to the heart, 
wounded to the core in her woman's delicacy 
and honour, she was not his wife ! so much 
was clear, or he could not at that very time be 
the husband of another ! 

Fearing every moment the entrance of her 
father, Adrienne gathered herself wearily up, 
snatched the fatal paper and staggered to her 
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own room. Then mechanically she undressed 
herself and got into bed — oh, that she might 
never rise from it again, never more meet the 
eye of living creature ! 

What, if her father, missing her from the 
accustomed place, should come himself to seek 
her — that must not be ! She rang her bell ; 
the maid answered it ; " Send Peggy to me." 

Instantly Peggy came, alarmed to hear that 
Miss Adrienne was in bed. 

" Peggy, go to my father and tell him I am 
not well — my head aches, the heat has been 
too much for me — say what you will, only go 
and go quickly, then come back to me 
here." 

She spoke calmly, but there was that in her 
look and voice which told the old servant 
that fresh trouble had come upon her, and 
she hastened to do her bidding and return to 
her. 

'' Lock the door, Peggy, and come here— 
here, close to me." 

Peggy obeyed in silence, and gently seated 
herself by Adrienne's side, who, taking the 
newspaper from beneath her pillow, bid Peggy 
read for herself. 
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" I will take it to the window, my darling ; 
I cannot see here." 

" No, no, read it here — here where you are 
— some one may see you at the window." 

Peggy put the paper on her knees, while she 
drew forth her spectacles, wiped and adjusted 
them on her nose. 

*' Eead — read it out — but softly — so that no 
one may hear." 

*' Marriage in High Life. — A marriage was 
solemnized on the 20th instant at St. George's, 
Hanover-square, between Lord Charles Lut- 

trell, second son of the Marquis of ^ and 

Miss Charlotte Macdonald, sole daughter and 
heiress of the late Alexander Macdonald, of 
Glenfarlich. The happy couple started for 
the continent immediately after." 

The paper fell from Peggy's hands at the 
name of Lord Charles, but Adrienne bid her 
read on to the end, and to the end the old 
woman read; then she ejaculated, 

" The big, black villain 1 Miss Adrienne, 
dear, what will you do ?" 

"Nothing — nothing, Peggy; what should 
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I do, but die, die, die, if it would only please 
God to take me I " 

" But something must^ be done, my darling, 
for that poor lady's sake as well as your own. 
The thundering bad villain ! " 

" Hush I — hush 1 Peggy. God will judge 
him for what he has done to me." 

" Yes, Miss Adrienne ; but His judgments 
are long in coming — long in coming — and 
something must be done now — at once." 

Then, after a pause, the old fear crossing 
her mind, 

" The certificate, my darling, give it to me, 
let me see it 1" 

" I cannot, Peggy." 

*' Sure then. Miss Adrienne," the old woman 
burst out, *' you're not going for to keep faith 
with him any longer 5 you have no right to, 
and if you do, I won't — no, that I won't," she 
reiterated, striking her hand violently on her 
knee ; ^' it was a bad oath you made me take, 
and nothing but bad has come of it, and I will 
have nothing more to do with it." 

" Oh, Peggy, Peggy, for mercy's sake, be 
quiet, some one will overhear you, and no 
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one — no one, Peggy, mark me, no one upon 
earth — must ever know of what has happened/' 

" Sure, then, you're mad, stark staring mad. 
Miss Adrienne ; will you let that poor lady 
live on in sin, her children be born in siui 
when you have only to speak, to declare your- 
self his wife, and prove it by that certificate 
you wear?'' 

'' But I do not wear the certificate," Adri- 
enne faltered, shrinking even then firom break- 
ing her promise ; " I have not worn it for 
months. Oh, Peggy, Peggy ! " and she threw 
herself into the old woman's arms, hiding 
her face on her neck, while she whispered, as 
though afraid of the very sound of the words, 
" he has it, he made me give it to him as the 
condition of having my darling with me at 
the last ! I have no proof that I am his wife, 
Peggy ; he hinted that there was something 
wrong, that the marriage was not legal ! It 
must be so, or he would not have dared to 
marry again now." 

" God in Heaven help us, then ! " said 
Peggy, in a reverent tone, and with deep feel- 
ing, and there was long silence between them. 
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^' You see now/' Adrienne said at length, 
when, worn and weary, Peggy had laid her 
back on the pillow, and the very tones of 
her voice were changed as she spoke; 
" you see now that no one must ever know 
what has been. Doubtless she is his lawful 
wife, and I — oh, Peggy, as you hope for 
Heaven hereafter, keep my secret !" 

^' My darling, my darling, my poor dear 
slaughtered lamb, I will keep it though my 
heart break over it" 

''Peggy, destroy that paper, bum it, no 
one must know that I saw it — learnt there — 
Oh, my God, how shall I bear it?" and all 
the desperate courage which, had borne her 
through this interview with Peggy gave way. 

No eyes but angel eyes beheld the agony 
in the garden. No eyes but angel eyes be- 
hold our deepest agony and grief. Only God 
and the angels know the depths of misery 
and suffering through which some among us 
pass. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The marriage " solemnized " at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, to use the phraseology of 
fashionable newspapers, was a surprise in 
more directions than one. As we have said, 
only to one member of his ov\'n family did 
Lord Charles think it necessary to announce 
it before-hand, and from the Marquis he had 
extracted a promise of silence,' which in the 
absence of Lord Horton and Lady Florence, 
he had not found it difficult to keep. 

From Paris Lord Charles wrote to his 
brother and sister, and it was a letter from 
the latter which had disturbed him that 
morning, as he sat at breakfast with his 
bride. 
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Their prolonged stay in Paris, the reason 
Lord Charles gave being the necessity of 
remaining within call until Parliament broke 
up, was in fact caused by a latent fear that 
Adrienne, spite of having no proof to offer 
of her marriage, might, in the noble rectitude 
of her character, when she found another 
than herself compromised, feel constrained to 
bring the question to an issue, and decide 
once for all which was the wife. 

In a moment of resentment he had let drop 
a few words of doubt, which he well knew, 
however unheeded at the time, would bear 
after-fruit. 

He also knew, so well and cunningly had 
his plans been laid and carried out, that 
nothing short of an open search would bring 
the facts to light, whatever those facts might 
be. 

We have seen that on Miss Macdonald's 
coming to reside in London, after the death 
of her father. Lord Charles Luttrell was 
among the first to claim the privilege of her 
acquaintance ; we have seen also how, after a 
time, he silently withdrew from the intimacy 
it had pleased that lady to accord to him as a 
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friend of her father, and still further, how a 
mutual visit to a country-house had thrown 
them together, and led to their engagement 
and marriage. 

Adiienne's boy was alive and well, when 
Lord Charles found, or thought, himself 
under the necessity of withdrawing from the 
flattering preference evinced for his society 
by the Scotch heiress. Alive and well, and 
Adrienne held the certificate of marriage. 

Adrienne's boy was dead, and the certificate 
in his own possession, when he met Miss 
Macdonald at that country-house. 

Lady Florence's letter, in answer to the 
one announcing his marriage, contained this 
sentence — 

*'Mr. Hope begs me to convey his congra- 
tulations and best wishes, and Adrienne 
would, I am sure, cordially unite in them, only 
that the poor darling was seized with brain 
fever the very day before your letter arrived, 
and is not yet in a state to be told any news. 
I should have written to you sooner, but I 
was almost entirely at the Rectory until the 
great danger had past, and I thought you 
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would be better pleased to hear when I could 
report favourably of our dear suflFerer. Please 
God, her life will now be spared, though the 
doctors tell us there is great reason to 
dread lest this shock to her constitution should 
develop that hereditary malady of which she 
has given signs the last two winters." 

Did Lord Charles suspect that, if the truth 
could be known, the "news'' had reached 
Adrienne before his sister — that it was this 
" news " which had felled her to the 
ground ? 

Who shall say ? The selfish and the cruel 
act as though they never thought of any but 
themselves, and either do not see or refuse to 
acknowledge that they see the consequences 
of their own deeds, so long as it is another 
who suffers. Let but the smallest particle of 
the result affect themselves ; and who so 
loud and clamorous in their complainings and 
grief? Verily, in that day when all hearts 
shall be unveiled, and every secret laid bare, 
the burden of many a bitter wrong and silent 
life-long suffering shall fall at last on the 
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right shoulders, and he who triumphed and 

rejoiced here shall wail and gnash his teeth iu 
long expiation hereafter. 



The sojourn of Lord and Lady Charles 
Luttrell in Eome was suddenly cut short. 
The unexpected defeat of the Ministry in the 
February of 1858 brought the Conservatives 
into power, and Lord Charles lost no time in 
rallying to his standard. 

Lady Charles was sorry to leave the Eter- 
nal City just as the dreary months of January 
and February — the only two really winter 
months of that favoured climate — were draw- 
ing to an end, and the beautiful bounteous 
spring was about to re-clothe the classic 
earth with its eternal youth and freshness. 
But her husband's heart, as he had said, was 
in his political career, and this unlooked-for 
return of his party into office was a chance 
not to be neglected. 

As for Lord Charles himself, whatever in- 
terior qualms there may have been at the 
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thought of returning to England, nothing ap- 
peared on the surface but pleasure at the 
public prospect before him. 

So the newly-married couple made hasty 
arrangements, and retraced their steps home 
as fast as wind and weather would permit — 
home to Lady Charles's elegant town house. 

The short session which followed was a 
stormy and an exciting one for both parties. 
Many stirring episodes arose in the course of 
it, and Lord Charles entered keenly into the 
strife. 

At the beginning of August the session was 
brought to a close, and Lord and Lady 
Charles soon after left London for Glen- 
farlich, the Highland estate of the latter. 

Lady Charles on her return from Italy had 
at once been seized upon by the philanthropic 
societies with which her husband was con- 
nected, and had willingly allowed herself to 
be drawn into active co-operation with some, 
on whose committees she proved herself an 
useful as well as influential member, until her 
approaching confinement rendered temporary 
withdrawal necessary. 

Early in June the Harcourts and Lord 
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Horton had arrived in town. The Squire 
had no house in London of his own, and as 
Lord Horton had become almost entirely an 
inmate of his sister's home, it was arranged 
that the Marquis's town house should stand 
to Mr. Harcourt and Lady Florence as their 
own. 

It was in town their first introduction to 
Lady Charles took place, for though a cordial 
invitation to Harcourt Hall had been given 
soon after the Luttrell's return from Italy, it 
had been so very decidedly declined, that they 
had not felt disposed to renew it. 

Lady Charles was expecting almost daily 
her confinement, and beyond an exchange of 

I visits nothing more took place. The Marquis 

was evidently on satisfactory terms with his 

/ daughter-in-law, and spoke with approbation 

of the lady herself, and of the marriage, 

! which had done much to advance the interests 

and ambition of his son. 

Lady Florence thought her somewhat cold 
and stiff* in manner, but frankly admitted that 
there was an air of candour and high principle 
in all she said and did, from which she should 
suppose her to be' an '^ excellent person.'* 
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Evidently she was not attracted to her at 
first ; though later, when the baby was born, 
and Lady Charles, once more down stairs, 
sent especially for Lady Florence to come and 
see her and her child, and laid herself out to 
win her sister-in-law, a decided change of 
feeling took place, and before they parted in 
August it was agreed that the Squire, Lady 
Florence, and Lord Horton should pay them 
a visit at Glenfarlich, whither the Luttrells 
were proceeding at once. To Adrienne, as 
to a sister, Lady Florence wrote all she 
thought and felt, and a minute and particular 
account of mother and baby were in due time 
forwarded to her. 

Florence remembered this in after days, 
and grieved over the wounds her words must 
unwittingly have inflicted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



We left Adrienne stricken to the soul by the 
news of Lord Charleses marriage. It has been 
gathered since that the mental agony of that 
blow was mercifully deadened by the quick- 
following unconsciousness of brain fever. 

Mortal hearts and brains can only bear a 
certain amount of strain ; happy those ia 
whom physical suffering assumes an 
acute form. Better fever, with its dulled 
senses or raving delirium, than the 
life-long gnawing and torture of diseased 
nerves and crippled brains, which give way 
slowly to the pressure upon them, making 
only of the remainder of life a living death. 

Long and sharp was the struggle between 
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life and death with our poor Adrienne, and 
though she had youth and an originally vigo- 
rous constitution on her side, when, after 
many weeks of suffering, she rose from that 
sick bed, she was but a wreck of her former 
brilliant self. 

As we have also gathered from Lady 
Florence's letter of congratulation to her 
brother, the cause of her sudden and alarming 
illness was unknown. The faithful Peggy 
kept her darling's secret, her whole heart now 
being set as earnestly upon preserving it as 
for some time past it had been bent upon dis- 
closing it. 

Unconsciousness, followed by paroxysms of 
nervous excitement, were the principal features 
of the fever in Adrienne's case ; and when, in 
occasional delirium, she called for her child, 
Peggy explained how tenderly she had been 
attached to Mrs. Winter's little nursling, 
whom, during his last illness, she had habitu^ 
ally called '* my child." 

Where there is no suspicion, nothing is 
easier than to turn people, as the sporting 
phrase has it, " from the scent." 

All through the year that followed, 

o 5 
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Adrienne remained in a state of extreme de- 
licacy. Her snow-white skin had assumed a 
transparent, waxy appearance, and the deep 
hollow round her beautiful blue eyes, the 
pinched features, and occasional hectic flash, 
gave reason to dread that mischief was working 
within. All that the doctors could say was — 
there is no pulmonary disease at present — and 
with this those who loved her were forced 
to be content. 

Lady Florence and Lord Horton had urged 
her to accompany them to London. The change 
might be of service, they said to her, while 
to each other they owned a desire to have the 
best medical advice that could be obtained. 

Adrienne was very dear both to brother 
and sister, how dear to the latter only he 
himself knew, for with the patient magnanimity 
of his nature he had shrunk from laying any 
of the burden of his hopeless love upon his 
sister, as he had always shrunk from allowing 
his physical infirmities to weigh upon those 
about him. 

Thus Adrienne remained at Coombe with 
her father and Peggy, and learnt from 
Florence's letters all the details of the newly 
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established household, what Lady Charles 
Luttrell and her baby were like, and how 
Lord Charles, though at last gratified in the 
accession of his party to office, was more 
silent and reserved, not to say gloomy, than 
ever. The very letter which told her of 
mother and child, told her also this — 

'* We can none of us understand Charles. He 
looks ill and aged, and a settled expression of 
anxiety has taken the place of that imperturb- 
able look you so well know. If we did not know 
him happy and prosperous, that is, if we did 
not see that his wife is attached to him, and 
studies him in every possible way, while so far 
as wealth and connection are concerned she 
has brought him everything even my father 
could have desired, we should all pronounce 
him a miserable man. He suffers sometimes 
from those spasms you will remember; other- 
wise, there is nothing in his health to account 
for the great change we find.'* 

''Thank God, thank God,'' was the in- 
ward ejaculation of Adrienne's heart, as she 
read these words. 
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Whether it was that Adrienne felt within 
herself that her own days were numbered, 
and that the great change which was slowly 
but surely approaching, while it robbed 
earthly trials and sorrows of their sting, 
rendered more intense her perception of right 
and wrong, and hei desire that he whom she 
had loved should be brought to see the evil 
of his ways, and even where he could not 
atone, or expiate, strive to overcome the evil 
of the past by the good of the present — or 
whether her woman's heart grasped at the 
consolation that she was not alone in her 
sniftering — who shall say ? Something perhaps 
of both, caused that earnest expression of 
gratitude, and brought softer tears to her 
eyes than she had known for many a long day 
— than, it may be, she had ever known before. 

Yes, Adrienne was dying, and she knew it. 
Knew it, and hailed each fresh symptom that 
the end was not far off as most of us hail the 
approach of some great yet solemn joy in our 
lives. " Death, the angel,'' was coming, "ia 
love and pity," and Adrienne swept and gar- 
nished the chambers of her heart and soul for 
his reception. 
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Thank God, he whom she had so loved, and 
through and for whom she had so suffered, 
was not at peace beneath the load of evil 
which lay upon his conscience — for thus she 
read his deepened gloom. 

Thank God, too, the baby was a girl, and 
not a boy ; for if, as she sometimes could not 
helpthinking,her own marriage had been legiti- 
mate, and she was indeed the true wife, re- 
paration to the second might yet be made, 
and it was better that the poor innocent child 
upon whom the consequences of the father's 
sin would fall should be a girl — better as 
society is constituted — and Adrienne had 
learnt that however erring and oppressive the 
laws of society may be, those who would 
live in peace and security must abide by them 
— sure to fall victims to their defiance. 

Once again, ere all was over, she would 
write to him — to her husband — as in her heart 
of hearts she still called, and believed him to 
be. Write and urge upon him by the memory 
of all she had suffered and endured, if, as she 
believed, their marriage were legitimate, at 
once to make all the reparation in his power 
to the poor lady who now occcupied her place. 
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She would wait until the end was close 
upon her, then she would write, and 
Peggy would see that the letter reached 
him. 

Great peace had fallen upon Adrienne, and 
the belief she now had that he who had so 
wronged her was not callous, not hardened-— 
to the wrong and its consequences — fed that 
peace more and more. For herself and for 
him, Adrienne prayed — for him as '* for a 
soul in peril" — and oh,be sure that the angels 
of God gather the prayers of the wronged for 
the wrong-doer as the purest and brightest of 
earthly appeals to the throne of Heaven I 

And thus time went on. The Harcourts 
and Lord Horton joined Lady Charles 
Luttrell at Glenfarlich, and delighted 
they were with the beautiful High- 
land home, and still more with the beautiful 
scenery around. Lady Florence's letters to 
Adrienne were full of pleasure and enjoy- 
ment, and evidently she was fast growing into 
a sincere affection for her brother's wife, whom 
she described as a high-minded, admirably- 
cultivated gentlewoman. 

" You would like her, dear Adrienne ; she 
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is so thoroughly honest and true. Charles is 
a fortunate man to have secured such a 
wife. Yet, to look at him, one would think 
his life a miserable failure — he surely 
must be ill, and were I his wife I should 
insist upon his seeking the best medical 
advice. I am sure that he is a cause of 
great care and anxiety to Charlotte. I often 
find her clear grey eyes fixed upon his 
anxious, moody countenance with an expres- 
sion of pain, and once when I ventured to 
speak to her of his altered appearance, she 
said, with a deep sigh, ' he is not a man to be 
managed, my dear, I can only hope that all is 
right with him. ' " 

Florence's letters were frequent, and Adri- 
enne lived upon them. 

A few months more, and she would have 
passed from this world — and he, relieved by 
her death, moved by her. dying adjuration — 
she held more and more to the belief that she 
was his wife —would confess the past to the 
one whom then it would most concern, and, 
having made all the reparation in his power, 
that one, if the true noble woman Florence 
described her to be, would surely for- 
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give and endeavour to reconcile him to him- 
self. 

Such was Adrienne's dreaming as her hold 
upon life became feebler and feebler — and 
she felt that she was ripening with the autumn, 
to fall, like the leaves from the trees, at the 
first touch of winter. 

And so indeed it would be, but meanwhile 
there was gathering silently and all unheeded, 
a storm which burst with sudden clap and 
destruction. The gathering gloom, the fitful 
warnings, alike unheeded by Lord Charles and 
his family, suddenly declared what their por- 
tents had already proclaimed, if only his own 
or the eyes of those about him had been 
skilled to read. 

That gloom and depression, of which 
Florence had written to Adrienne, that 
anxious expression of countenance — signs 
which Adrienne interpreted after her own 
true heart — would have been very differently- 
read by the practised eye of a skilful physician. 

Disease, long brooding disease — the seed of 
which may be traced in the far-off days of the 
happy life at Goombe, when those sudden 
pangs — spasms — as they were called, had once 
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and again seized upon him, and which from 
time to time had continued to sound a note 
of warning — was hastening to a crisis. 

There came a time when a longer interval 
than usual passed since the receipt of Lady 
Florence's last letter, and Adrienne began 
wearying for news. More than she herself 
knew, she had of late lived upon these letters, 
and as one, two, mornings passed beyond the 
usual time, and no letter came, a nervous fear 
or foreboding of something wrong took ' pos- 
session of her. The third morning brought 
the news she so blindly longed for. The en- 
velope, a plain adhesive one, was white — no 
sign of anything more than usual was indica- 
ted by the exterior of that letter — it was 
directed in Florence's well-known hand, and 
the address was clear and firm as usual, the 
post-mark the same, — yet as Adrienne held it 
in her hand and turned it over and over, 
examining it minutely on either side, a sick 
sensation of dread and terror stole over her. 
She held it in her hands, that longed-for mis- 
sive—it had come at last — and yet she dared 
not open it I For some moments she thus 
lay, longing yet dreading to read. 



\ 
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Of late, since the mornings had become 
chilly, and Adrienne had found her strength 
failing more and more, she had ceased to rise 
until mid- day. Thus Peggy had brought 
her the letter, and left her to read it, while 
she herself prepared breakfast for Mr. Hope 

and Adrienne. 

And as she lay there a cold perspira- 
tion burst out on Adrienne's forehead, 
and thence all over her — she did not 
heed it at the moment, but it was the 
beginning of those fearful wasting perspira- 
tions which all who have lost one dear to 
them by consumption so well know. At 
length, wiping the cold moisture from 
her brow, half smiling at her own weakness 
and nervousness, she opened the letter and 
read. 

Very tenderly and gently did Florence 
break the news she had to tell — for now, for 
the first time. Lord Horton told her of his 
belief that his brother had trifled with Ad- 
rienne's affections, and that the blight which 
had fallen upon her life owed its origin to 
this. Very tenderly and gently, but break 
such news as we will, even when the 
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end has been long looked for, and we are, as 
we may imagine, prepared, there is no ward- 
ing off the anguish of bereavement — and 
when the end is sudden and wholly unexpec- 
ted, what loving cunning or device can 
soften the blow ? 

Lord Charles was no more ! Suddenly, as 
if by the death-laden bullet he had sent a 
few short moments before into the breast of 
a noble stag, he was himself stricken to the 
earth. Friends and keepers ran to his assist- 
ance, but already he was beyond all earthly 
help. All they could do was to bear the 
body back to the home he had quitted that 
morning,, apparently in his usual health, and 
to break the sad tidings as they best could. 

'^ I have waited, dearest Adrienne, until I 
could tell you what I felt sure you would 
wish to know — the cause of this most sudden 
and unhappy death. The post-mortem ex- 
amination shows disease of the heart of long 
standing. How strange, that we none of us 
suspected it, how strange that he himself had 
no suspicion I f fear, my darling, that ill and 
weak as you are yourself, this sad news will 
shock you terribly. Try not to let it do you 
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harm for my sake. Think what it is to his 
poor wife, just fifteen months married I I 
need not say give her your prayers, dear, I 
know that she will have them, that we shall 
all have them in our sorrow and distress/' 

Eh, Florence, think indeed of his poor 
wife, and her eight years of wedded love and 
sorrow ! Think of her now in the silent, 
voiceless anguish to which she dares not give 
utterance, while only — 

* * One low cry of anguish , 
like the last dying wail 
Of some dumb, hnnted creature, 
Is borne upon the gale." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Lord Charles left no will. Search was made 
among his papers in London and Glenfarlich, 
and inquiries instituted with the family 
lawyer, and his own private solicitor. But 
all was without result. Those he had left be- 
hind therefore took upon themselves the 
funeral arrangements, and in the absence of 
any expressed wish to the contrary, it was 
decided that the body should rest in the family 
vault at Park Hall. 

Thither Lady Charles, the Harcourts, and 
Lady Horton repaired. It was the first time 
Lady Charles had set foot in the family country 
mansion. How little had she thought it 
would be as a widow she first entered its 
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doors 1 How little can any of us foresee what 
awaits us to-morrow or even the next hour ; 
could we live and endure if we did ? 

Eight years from the fatal time Lord 
Charles had persuaded Adrienne irrevocably 
to bind herself to him, he was brought to 
Park Hall, to find near the carefully-tended 
grave of his disowned son, his own last rest- 
ing place. 

The funeral over, Lady Charles returned 
to her to wn house, to search in person among 
the papers which Lord Horton had inspected 
for her, lest some last wishes might be found, 
which it would be a consolation to her to 
fulfil. 

That there was no will did not create sur- 
prise. At his marriage, the small fortune he had 
inherited from his mother was settled upon 
his eldest son, and, failing male issue, upon 
the eldest daughter. There was nothing, 
therefore, of importance to bequeath, and all 
that could be learnt about anything which 
looked like a will, was that his private solici- 
tor had held a sealed packet from the end of 
1851, until a few days previous to Lord 
Charles's marriage in July, of ISSfi This 
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packet was directed to bis brother, Lord 
Horton, and was applied for in person by 
Lord Charles at the last mentioned date. No 
trace of any such packet could be found 
among his papers, and it was therefore con- 
eluded that, whatever it was, it had been 
destroyed. 

Lady Charles searched and searched, but 
to no end. There was but one place where 
neither she nor Lord Horton had looked, and 
it scarcely would occur to anyone to look in 
such a quarter for a will. But having searched 
writing-desk and table, and the numerous 
leathern cases in which his correspondence, 
public and private, was neatly arranged and 
labelled, it suddenly glanced across her mind 
that his dressing-case was fitted with writing 
materials, forming a travelling- desk at need, 
and though it was not likely, nay, scarcely 
possible, that he should have deposited a will 
there, he might still have left instructions 
which it would be her sacred duty to carry 
out. 

The dressing-case was searched, but, no 
will, no instructions were forthcoming. Only 
in a secret drawer, the existence of which 
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Lady Charles surmised from a space on the 
outside, for wliich none of the internal fittings 
accounted, and which, after a close search, a 
spring beneath one of the bottles revealed, 
she found a worn silk bag, with initials in 
embroidery^ which she deciphered as the 
initials of her husband, with an A . interven- 
ing. 

The bag evidently contained a paper — a 
thick folded paper — and, after a moment's 
hesitation, Lady Charles took a pair of 
scissors from the dressing-case fittings, and 
unripped a seam. 

Whatever it might be, who so fit to see it, 
to become the depository of a secret of the 
past, as his wife? 

With this thought in her mind, with 
eager, trembling fingers, she opened the bag, 
took from it the folded paper, carefully un- 
folded the worn creases, and with sick, 
throbbing heart, read from beginning to end 
the certificate of Charles Erskine LuttrelPs 
marriage with Adrienne Hope ! 

Transfixed, cold, and rigid, all the blood in 
her body curdling in her heart and brain, she 
read it again and again. 
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Yes, there it was — date, time, place, signed 
by two witnesses and the registrar. There 
was no doubting the evidence of her eyes; 
no doubting the validity of the document 
before hen 

Lady Charles was a woman of strong mind 
and strong nerves, but both had been hqavily 
taxed of late by the fearfully sudden death of 
Lord Charles. No wonder that she stood 
there, rooted to the spot, overcome with 
horror and dismay. 

Then she refolded the fatal document, re- 
stored it to its bag, both to the secret drawer, 
closed that, put back the bottle in its place, 
shut and locked the dressing-case, took it up 
in her hands, and walked slowly and silently 
from the dressing-room, where she had made 
the examination, into her own. She was like 
one in a dream — or rather like a sleep-walker, 
performing all she did mechanically, and as 
though from an impulse exterior to herself. 

She deposited the dressing-case on the 
writing-table, seated herself, took up her pen, 
and wrote a telegraphic despatch — ^^ Come to 
me, immediately, all of you ; if too late for 
the train take post horses, but come immedi- 

VOL, !!• p 
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diately." The despatch was to Lord Hor« 
ton, at Park Hall. 

The Marquis was in town, as she knew ; 
but it was not to him that she would apply — 
not to him she would reveal the dreadful 
secret she had discovered. And having de- 
spatched this telegram, she braced herself to 
meet the blow which had fallen upon her. 
Her first thought, after she set herself to 
think, was indignation against Adrienne 
Hope. How dared she allow a fellow-woman 
to be thus sacrificed ! Then she remembered 
that neither Adrienne Hope, nor his own 
brother or sister, had known of the engage- 
ment or the marriage, until it was accom- 
plished. This, then, was the true reason of 
his special request that it might be kept 
private. How infamously she had been 
duped! Her indignation flowed now into 
the right channeL Lord Horton and Lady 
Florence, had they no suspicion ? No ; 
she would stake her life on their truth and 
loyalty. How had it all been ? What did 
it all mean ? And in the midst of her deep 
distress and perplexity, her thoughts turned 
to Adrienne Hope, perishing, as she knew, of 
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slow and inexplicable disease, and a sudden 
revulsion of feeling took place. She forgot 
her own deep wrong, while the thought of 
what Adrienne must have suffered, what she 
was suflFering now, of the cruel and infamous 
wrong of which she was the victim, of which 
they were both the victims, filled her with 
pity and dismay. 

All she had heard of Adrienne had inspired 
her with admiration and respect. She had 
looked forward with pleasure to knowing 
her, and had led Florence again and again 
to speak of her friend. She had even sug- 
gested to Lord Charles that Miss Hope should 
be asked to accompany her friends to Glen- 
farlich. She remembered now that he had 
answered testily — " No, no ; it will be time 
enough when you have made her acquaint- 
ance," 

Could he have guessed under what circum- 
stances that acquaintance would be made, 
surely he would have gone straight to that 
secret drawer, and destroyed the evidence 
against him. 

Was it by accident or design that the 
certificate was still in existence? Had 
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their child been a boy instead of a ^1, would 
it not have been committed to the flames ; or 
was it one of those inexplicable oversights hy 
which crime and wrong make themselves 
known? 

Just in time for Lady Florence to throw on 
cloak and bonnet, and the horses to be pat to 
did the ominous summons arrive. Just in 
time to catch the last train. Lord Horton and 
the Harcourts drove rapidly to the station ; 
the smoking horses telling of the haste that 
had been made. 

" What could it mean ?' they asked each 
other in vain ; even their wildest guess fell 
short of the truth. Anxiously their looks 
questioned those of the servants when they 
arrived, and Mr. Harcourt asked hastily, 

'*Is Lady Charles ill?" 

" Her ladyship has a headache, sir," was 
the answer, " but she will receive you in the 
boudoir/' 

Upstairs the trio went, wondering and 
anxious. 

There was a certain stiffness in Lady 
Charles's reception of her friends so hastily 
summoned, which they all felt. She was 
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looking ill and pale, but both face and manner 
were composed. 

"Your rooms are ready/' she said, "but 
first, if you will allow me, I will tell you 
why I have sent for you." 

Her voice was colder even than her manner. 

" I need scarcely ask,"she continued, as she 
produced from the dressing-case drawer the 
silk bag and its enclosure, " if any of you 
know of this ? " 

And she unfolded and laid on the table 
before their amazed eyes the certificate of Lord 
Charles's marriage with Adrienne Hope. 

Blank dismay came over the countenances 
of all three. Florence had risen from the 
sofa to look over her husband's shoulder at 
the paper which was placed more particularly 
before him and Lord Horton. 

She sunk back into her seat pale and trem- 
bling—a crowd of thoughts and memories 
rushed over her, and amidst the conflicting 
feelings of the moment, one reigned para- 
mount then and to the end. Could that feel- 
ing have found words in the presence of her 
brother's second victim, it would have taken 
this shape. 

p 3 
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" My poor, poor Adrienne — ^what a martyr- 
dom she has gone through all these long 
years I'' 

Lord Horton was speechless — his worst 
snspicions, his hardest thoughts of his brother, 
had never come near the bitter and fatal 
truth. 

The Squire turned the document round and 
round, examined it closely, then put it from 
him with something like a muttered curse at 
the rillany it displayed. 

Lady Charles was the first to speak. 

"I see you none of you even suspected 
it?" 

" As Heaven is my witness, no,'' said Lord 
Horton, with a groan. 

" Had I suspected it," said the Squire, " I 
would have dragged the truth from him, if it 
had been at the altar." 

Florence looked with her honest eyes 
straight into Lady Charles's face, and said, 
with deep feeling, 

" For Adrienne's sake alone, had the dim- 
mest suspicion of it crossed my mind I would 
not have rested until I had discovered the 
truth." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Stricken already unto death, this last shock 
hastened the end. From the receipt of 
Florence's letter Adrienne sank rapidly. One 
by one the hopes of long years had been 
broken and shattered, and the ties nearest 
and dearest to her heart had faded and per- 
ished. Perished utterly for this world, and 
her spirit yearned for the spirit world with 
all the gathered strength of the slow martyr- 
dom she had known in this. 

The second morning from that meeting at 
Lady Charles Luttrell's, having announced 
her return in a few lines by post, Florence 
sought Adrienne, She found her propped up 
in bed, pale and wan, with a vivid light in 
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her beautiful blue eyes, and a vivid spot of 
red on each cheek beneath, her golden hair 
laid back from her noble forehead, its lustre 
dimmed by those fatal perspirations. But 
little cough had Adrienne ; it had been a long 
and silent wasting, and only this, the latter 
stage, was doing its work rapidly. 

Adrienne had said nothing in her letters of 
increased illness, and as Florence's eyes 
rested upon her, a thrill of pain, a sudden 
conviction that her very hours were num- 
bered, forced itself upon her. 

" Adrienne, my dear, dear Adrienne, why 
did you not tell me you were so ill, so much, 
much worse ? '' 

** Why should I add to your sorrow, dar- 
ling ? T knew you were wanted where you 
were, that you were help and comfort to that 
poor lady I" 

Florence's heart was full to bursting. She 
gave one long, tender scrutinising look into 
the face before her, beautiful with a beauty 
not of this earth — then with a sudden burst of 
emotion she threw her arms round her and 
murmured, 

" My Adrienne, my darling, my sister^ we 
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know all, and I am here to tell you how we 
love and sorrow for you 1^' 

A crimson flush mantled to the roots of the 
golden hair. Sister^ that word Florence, in 
all her endearments, had never used before. 

*' All — all what ? " she gasped out. 

" That you, my darling, are his true wife, 
that he deserted, betrayed you 1'' 

*^ No — no, dear Florence — at least, are you 
sure, quite sure that I am his wife ? '' 

The words came slowly, and with great 
gasps between. 

" Yes ; we have found the certificate, and 
there can be no doubt." 

"He — he — threw doubt upon the marriage !" 
Adrienne gasped painfully forth, and deep as 
the flush had been at first, a yet deeper crim- 
son sufiused her face as she gave utterance to 
the words. 

" Threw doubt upon the marriage ; when, 
how, my darling ? '' 

" When — he — got — the certificate from 
me ; when — ^my — child was ill— dying." 

"Your child, Adrienne?*' said Lady 
Florence, aghast. 

"Yes — my child — my own — our child — 
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Mrs. Winter^s nursling — you said you knew 
all I" 

** My God ! how you have suffered," ex- 
claimed Lady Florence, in tears, as the whole 
truth rushed upon her. She saw it all now, 
as drowning men are said to see in a few 
seconds the whole of their past lives. No 
wonder that Adrienne's health had broken 
down, that she lay there a wreck of her 
former brilliant self, stricken unto death. 

In broken sentences, gasping at times for 
breath, and, all the while, that fatal perspira- 
tion pouring from her, Adrienne told 
Florence her story, the story of a life wrecked 
and ruined, as many another woman's 
life has been, and will be again, from false 
trust in man's honour— from a false sacrifice 
of self. 

As Aurora Leigh says : — 

" I believe 
In no one*B honour which another keeps, 
Nor man*0, nor womanV*— — 

The sad tale ended — and that Florence gave 
sympathy and tears, and all the loving help 
and consolation a tender woman's heart can 
give, needs not to be said — Adrienne added : 
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" One thing, Florence, I must beg and 
entreat — nay, I conjure you, by all that I 
have borne and suffered — by your love for 
me, and all that you hold most sacred and 
dear — never let my father — my dear, trusting 
father — know one word of this I It would 
kill him —and oh, surely it is enough that I 
expiate my great fault with my life — let it 
die with me— or live only in the tender 
memories of Ms nearest and dearest/' 

"But, Adrienne darling, you are his 
wife. Edward went to Somerset House ; the 
marriage is there, duly registered — you are 
his wife, and it must be known.'' 

"No — no— a thousand times no" — she 
exclaimed, with such anguish of voice and 
countenance, that Florence was alarmed. 

" What — what is there to gain by this ? 
— nothing — worse than nothing — he is gone 
— and my child — let the secret I have kept 
at such cruel cost die with me. Shield that 
poor lady from breath or suspicion that may 
wound and injure her or her daughter. For 
my sake— forgive him all the wrong he has 
done — and oh, Florence — save my dear 
father the misery of knowing that his child 
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deceived him I Add not yet another burthen 
to those I have had so long to bear— to those 
which my Father in Heaven has at last so 
mercifully lightened/' 



The end came — softly and sweetly she fell 
into sleep — into that sleep ^^ He giveth His 
beloved." 

Very pure and peaceful and happy she 
looked as she lay with her coronet of golden 
hair crowning her noble head and her hands 
crossed on her breast — and on the third 
finger of the left hand glittered her wedding 
ring. Peggy — at the last — placed it there — 
and on it Florence left a kiss of forgiveness 
for him who had gone before — and on the 
brow of the noble dead a tender kiss of love, 
and high and holy faith while a prayer of 
gratitude rose to Heaven that one who had 
so long suffered and wearied, was 

'^ Shielded and safe from sorrow, 
At Lome at last." 

THE END. 




T. 0. Newby, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London. 



BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND BED ROOM 

FURNrrURE. 
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HEAL & SON'S 

Show Booms contain a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, 
suitable both for home use and for Tropical Climates. 

Handsome Iron Bedsteads, with Brass Mountings, and elegantly 
Japanned. 

Plain Iron Bedsteads for Servants. 

Every description of Woodstead, in Mahogany, Birch, and Wal- 
nut Tree Woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with Bed- 
ing and Furnitures complete. 

Also, every description of Bed Boom Furniture, consisting of 
Wardrobes, Chests of Drawers, Washstands, Tables, Chairs, Sofas, 
Couches, and every article for the complete furnishing of a Bed 
Boom. 

AK 

ILLUSTRATED CATilO&UE, 

Containing Designs and Prices of 150 articles of Bed Boom Furni- 
ture, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, and Prices of every description of 
Bedding 

Sent Free by Post. 



HEAL & SON, 

BEDSTEAD, BEDDING, 

AKD 

BED ROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 

196, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAJ>, 
London. W. 



FAMILY MOUSNING. 



1 



MESSRS. JAY 

Would respeotAilly announce that great saving may be 
made by purchasing Mourning at their Establishment, 

THEIR 8TCKJK OF 



I X. 



DBbffOTJRIN'IISrQ 



fiEnro 



THE LARGEST IN EUROPE. 



MOURNING COSTUME 

OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

KEPT READY-MADE, 

And can be forwarded to Town or Country at a moment's 

notice. 



The most reasonable Prices are charged, and the wear 
of every Article G-uaranteed. 



L 



THE LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

247 k 248, REGENT STREET, 
(kext the circus.) 

JAY'S. 




TEETH WITHOUT PAIN AND WITHOUT SPRINGS. 

OSTEO EIDON FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
EQUAL TO NATURE. 



Complete Sets £4 4s., £7 78., £10 10s., £16 168., and £21. 

STIVOLS TXBTH AND PARTIAL 8ET8 AT PROPOSTIOKATBLT 

MODSRATB CHASQS8. 



A PEBFEOT FIT QUABANTEED. 



THE OLD ESTABLISHED 

bonbon: 

27, HARLBY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 

134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 

65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 



CiTT Addbbss : 

64, LUDGATB HILL, 64. 

(4 doors from the Railway Bridge). 

ONLY ONE VISIT BEQUJEBBD FROM OOUNTBT PATIBKTS. 



Oabriers Treatise on the Teeth, explaining their patented mode 
of supplying Teeth without Springs or Wires, may be had gratis 
on application, or free by post. 




WILSON'S 



BA&ATELLE AO BIIIIAUD TABIES, 

WITH REVERSIBLE TOPa 
Circular, Oblong. Oval, and other Shapes, in various Sizes 

FOBMIira A HANDSOMX TABUS. 




Patent Bagatelle Table-Open. Patent Bagatelle Table-dosed. 

Prices &om 5 to 25 Guineas. Prospectus Free by post. 



WILSON AND CO., PATENTEES, 

Cabinet Makers, Upholsterers, House Agents, Undertakers, &c., 

18, WIGMORE STREET (C!omer of Welbeck Street), LONDON, W. ; also at the 

MANUFACTUEING COUET, CETSTAL PALACE, STDENHAM. 

In 1 Vol. Price 128. 

ON CHANGE OF CLIMATE, 

A GUIDE FOE TEATELLEES IN PUSSUIT OP HEALTH. 

By THOMAS MORE MADDEN, M.D., M.E.C.S. Eng. 

Illustrative of the Advantages of the various localities resorted to by 
Invalids, for the cure or alleviation of chronic diseases, especially 
consumption. With Observations on Climate, and its Influences 
on Health and Disease, the result of extensive personal experience 
of many Southern Climes. 

SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ALGERIA, MOROCCO, FRANCE, ITALY, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, EGYPT, &c, 

" Dr. Madden has been to most of the places he describes, and his 
book contains the advantage of a guide, with the personal experience 
of a traveller. To persons who have determined that they ought to 
have change of climate, we can recommend Dr. Madden as a guide." 
— AthtncBum, 

** It contains much valuable information respecting various 
favorite places of resort, and is evidently the work of a well-informed 
physician ." — Lancet. 

' * Dr. Madden*s book deserves confidence — a most accurate and 
excellent work." — Dublin Mtdical Review. 



The Toilet. — A due attention to the gifts and graces 
of the person, and a becoming preservation of the advan- 
tages of nature, are of more value and importance with 
reference to our health and well-being, than many parties 
are inclined to suppose. Several of the most attractive 
portions of the human frame are delicate and fragile, in 
proportion as they are graceful and pleasing ; and the due 
conservation of them is intimately associated with our 
health and comfort. The hair, for example, from the 
delicacy of its growth and texture, and its evident sym- 
pathy with the emotions of the mind ; the skin, with its 
intimate relation to the most vital of our organs, as those 
of respiration, circulation and digestion, together with the 
delicacy and susceptibility of its own texture ; and the 
teeth, also, from their peculiar structure, formed as they 
are, of bone or dentine, and cased with a fibrous invest- 
ment of enamel ; these admirable and highly essential 
portions of our frames, are all to be regarded not merely 
as objects of external beauty and display, but as having 
an intimate relation to our health, and the due discharge 
of the vital functions. The care of them ought never to 
be entrusted to ignorant or unskilful hands ; and it is 
highly satisfactory to point out as protectors of these 
vital portions of our frame the preparations which have 
emanated from the laboratories of the Messrs. Eowlands, 
their unrivalled Macassar for the hair, their Kalydor 
for improving and beautifying the complexion, and their 
Odonto for the teeth and gums. 

NEW NOVELS IN THE PEES8. 



In Three Vols. 

THE MAITLANDS. 



In One Vol. Price lOs. 6d. 

THE ADVENTURES OF A SERF WIFE 

AMONG THE MINES OF SIBERIA. 



THE 

GBNEKAL FURNISHIJSTG 

AND 

UPHOLSTERY COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

F. J. ACRES, MANAOEB, 
24 and 26, Baker Street, W. 



The Company are now Exliibiting all the most approved Novelties 

of the Season in 

CARPETS, CHINTZES, 

HUSLIN CUBTAmS, 

And every variety of textile fabric for Upholstery purposes 
constituting the most recherche selection in the trade. 



NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 



In Three Vols. (In November.) 

COMMON SENSE, 

By Mrs. J. C. Newbt, 
Author of ** Wondrous Strange," ** Kate Kennedy," &c. 



In Three Vols. (In November.) 

MAGGIE LYNNE, 

By Alton Clyde, 
Author of ** Tried and True," &c. 



In Three Vols. (In November.) 

A TROUBLED STREAM, 

By C. Habdcastle, 
Author of ** The Cliffords of Oakley," ** Constance Dale. 



J. W. BENSON, 

WATCH AND CLOCK MAKER, BY WARRANT OP APPOINTMENT, TO 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Maker of the Great Clock for the Exhibition, 1 86i, and of the Chronograph Dial, by 
which was timed ''The Derby" of 86V, 1863, and i864 Prize Medallist, Claaa 
XX2[III.,and Honourable Mention, Class XV, begs respectfully to invite the atten- 
tion of the nobility, gentry, and public to his establishment at 

38 h 34, LUDGATE HILL, 
Which, having recently been increased in size by the incorporation of the two 
houses in the rear, is now the most extensive and richly stocked in London In 

THE WATCH DEPARTMENT 

Will be fbund every description of Pocket Horological Machine, from the most 
expensive instruments of precision to the working man's substantial time-keeper. 
The stock comprises Watches, with every kind of case, gold and silver, plain, 
engine-turned, engraved, enamelled, chased, and Jewelled, and w ith dials of enamel, 
silver, or gold, either neatiy ornamented or richly embellished. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

** The movements are of the finest 
quality which the art of h(»rology is at 
present capable of producing.'*— /{- 
Ituirated London New* 8th Nov., 1862. 
83 & 84, LuDQATE Hill, XiOndon. 

BENSON^^ATCHES. 

Adapted for every class, climate, and 

country. Wholesale and retail from 

200 guineas to 2^ guineas each. 

83 & 34, LuDGATB Hul, I/mdon 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Chronometer, duplex, lever, horizon- 
tal, repeating, centre seconds, keyless, 
Mtronomical, reversible, chronograph, 
blind men's, Indian, presentation, and 
railway, to suit all classes. 
83 & 34, Lm>OAT£ Hill, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

London-made levers, gold from XI 

10s., silver from £5 5s. 

33 & 34, LuDQATE Hill, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

'* The 0ocks and watches were objects 
of great attraction, and well repaid the 
trouble of an iuspection."— ///tt«<ra<«<i 
London New*, 8th November, < 86 . 
33 & 34, LuDOATE Hill, London. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

gold from jE5 5s ; silver from £2 lis. 6d. 

33 & 34, LuDGATE Hill, London. 

Benson's Exact Watoli. 

Gold from £30 ; silver from £J4. 
33 &. 34, LuDOATE Hill, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Suitable for the dining and drawing 
rooms, libraiy, bedroom, hall, staircase, 
bracket, carriage , skeleton .chime, musi - 
cal, night, astronomical, regulator, shop, 
warehouse, office, counting house, &c., 
33 & 34, LcDOATE Hii l, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS. 

Drawing room clocks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with fine enamels from the 

imperial manufactories of Sevres, from 

£200 to £2 28. 

33 & 34, LuDOATE Hill, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

For the dining room, in every shape, 
style, and variety of bronze— red, ji^reen, 
copper, Florentine, &c. A thousand 
can be selected from, from 10<> guineas 
to J guineas. 
33 & 34, LuDOATE Hill, London. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles:— Black, 
rouge antique, Sienne, d'Egypte, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, ros^e, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green 
griotte, d'Ecosse, alabaster, lapis lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
38 & 34, LuPOATE Hill, London. 



Benson's Indian Watcli. 

Gold, £23 ; silver, £11 lis. 
33 &L 34, Lddoate Hill, London. 

THE HOUSE-CLOCK DEPARTMENT, 

For whose more convenient accommodation J. W. Benson has opened spacious show 
rooms ui Laugate Hill, will be found to contain the largest and most vaned stock ol 
Clocks of e^ery description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcelain, and woods of the 
choicest kinds. 
In this department is also included a very fine collection of 

BRONZES D'ABT, 

BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, free by post for three stamps, contains 
a short history of Horology, with prices and patterns of every description of watch 
and clock, and enables those who live in any part of the world to select a watch, 
and have it sent safe by post. 

33 & 34, LUDGATE HILL, KC. 
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